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HE clear, sweet call of the bugle, 

The boom of the evening gun; 
In the west the golden sunset, 

Soldier, rest,—thy day is done. 


The soft, still ie of the twilight, 
The breath of the scented loam; 

In the sky the bright stars gleaming, 
Soldier, rest,—and dream of home. 


The moan of a wounded comrade, 
Still forms on the tender sod; 

O’er the foam a mother waiting, 
Soldier, rest,—thy soul with God. 


The sob of a heart that is breaking, 
Sad, lonely days to come; 
And the sound of an angel’s ier 


“Soldier, rest,—God’s will be done.” 


Knotty Ash, Liverpool, England, 
June, 1919. 
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The Mayflower Memorial 


T IS ANOTHER of the ironies of history that 
we were recently forced to interrupt our en- 
thusiastic and elaborate preparations for the 
celebration of the three hundredth anniversary 

of the arrival of the Mayflower to contemplate a 
wave of lynching and race rioting throughout the 
central section of our country. The irony is evident 
when we recall the historical fact, too ‘frequently 
ignored for our own good, that after her historic 
voyage the famous ship was used in the shameful 
business of fetching unwilling black men and 
women from Africa. The vessel was finally sent to 
the bottom by the Spanish for illicit slave-dealing. 
In several hundred suggestions for a Pilgrim 
memorial, one more will not be amiss. Let the 
proud descendants of the original voyagers take it 
as their bounden duty to crusade for the im- 
mediate abolition of lynching, and for the diminu- 
tion of race prejudice by means of concerted and 
deliberate educational measures. To achieve suc- 
cess in such a worthy cause it will be necessary to 
“launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea” of prejudiced opposition, 
but the challenge of history makes our duty in this 
matter absolutely unmistakable. 


The Hoarder and the Profiteer 


WOMAN died recently in the city of Boston 

and left behind her among other hoarded com- 
modities two hundred pounds of tea! In what es- 
sential is the hoarder different from the profiteer? 
The magnitude of the operations may differ, but the 
dominating instinct of both is the same. They are 
equally selfish, unsocial, and full of fear, They are 
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both animated by the reprehensible purpose of 
“looking out for number one.” ‘The use of that 
phrase and its twin-brother, “mind your own busi- 
ness,” is likely to be limited if real democracy is 
ever realized on this globe, for democracy that is 
Christian in spirit must be considerate of number 
two, and number two million and two, and must 


. Iaintain a healthy interest in the other fellow’s 


interest for the other fellow’s sake. The hoarder 
and the profiteer are both too much concerned with 
the business of number one. They must both be- 
come extinct in the new order. 


Are Ministers Becoming Extinct? 

HREE LARGE LIBERAL CHURCHES with 
vacant pulpits have recently requested the 

help of the editor of THE RxcisTErR in the finding of 
ministers. Hundreds of churches in New England 
and thousands throughout the country closed for 
this summer without the members having the least 
idea who will be the preacher when their church 
opens in the Fall, if it opens. Worried laymen who 
love their churches and are much concerned about 
the future of them are very busy this summer, but 
most of them have only their labor for their pains. 
All denominational magazines confess the same 
dearth of leaders. Belated movements to raise 
ministers’ salaries and provide proper pension 
funds are not only belated, but almost too-lated: 
Shall we say that ministers are becoming extinct? 
And if they are, where have they gone to? Two 
from our own fellowship are reported to have be- 
come undertakers’ assistants of a new sort. Other 
business pursuits have taken a great many. That 


business which has become a profession, life in-. 


surance, has successfully called others. Of late the 
exodus has been in the direction of social service 
of various sorts. War commission and public com- 
mittee work, community service of the paid variety, 
and such like, have seemed to some men to offer 
wider fields of service. One of our Unitarian min- 
isters, who was practically manager of the welfare 
and “drive” work of a large city during the war, has 
been offered a permanent position in similar work 
at a Salary of his own figure. He, for one, refused, 
but his case is far too rare. So scarce have able 
ministers become, especially those in the popular 
thirties and forties, that let a young preacher hint 
at a convention that his parsonage lacks steam heat, 
and he is likely to find three “calls” waiting for him 
when he reaches home. There are several small 
rays of hope, however, which have recently become 
noticeable. The Methodist missions centennial 
celebration at Columbus increased their prospective 


ministers, missionaries, and religious workers by | 


The Baptists report indications 
of a larger than usual enrolment this Fall in the 
theological seminaries. 
similar hopes. It is reported, also, that some re- 


Other denominations have rf ares 


turning soldiers are to enter the ministry after a — 


period of study. In time these men will replace 
recent vacancies, but more earnest efforts by denom- 
inational leaders are necessary if the present scar- 
city is permanently to be overcome. iy. 
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The Improvement of Religion 


HE MAN WHO SAID, “I’m an atheist, thank 

God!” was not a unique character. There are 
many people to-day who disclaim any religious in- 
terest whatsoever and are sincere in their state- 
ments, but most of them have some sort of religion. 
They may have severed all connection with. the 
church of their neighborhood, or they may never 
have united with any such, yet some old enthusiasm 
they must retain; some new one must seize them: 
otherwise they will die, mentally at least. And 
enthusiasm, both etymologically and practically, is 
religion. It is theos, the god, within. It is not 
necessarily a good religion; the ancients knew both 
good and bad gods, and possession of the individual 
by either was religion. The moral problem of the 
world is not how to make men religious, but how 
to get them to improve their religion. No man was 
ever converted from pure atheism or from any state 
of irreligiousness. All converts come from a lower 
religion to a higher. Unitarians have been. re- 
proached because their membership is largely made 
up of those who were formerly of another “per- 
suasion.” It may be more largely true of the lib- 
erals than of others, and yet every denomination is 
open to the same charge. All missionary work is 
proselyting: even the “heathen” has a religion. 
The difference between other denominations and 
Unitarians in this respect is that converts to the 
latter, as a matter of history, have usually been 
self-made. It is a matter for both pride and re- 
egret: pride in the stalwart faith of the “come- 
outers” and regret that we have only begun to 
realize our missionary opportunity and our duty 

actively to assist in the improvement of religion. 


Unifying the Service of Worship 


HE AVERAGE MODERN PREACHER must 
include in his accomplishments not only the 
ability to preach, make public prayers, serve as 
pastor and adviser, conduct committee meetings, 
help direct social service activities, plan and carry 
out five-and ten-year church progress programmes, 
find and develop laymen, and supervise religious 
education. If he courts even moderate success in 
his chosen work, he must also plan each church 
service so that it will be an artistic unit. The 
Scripture, ancient and modern, or both, the re- 
_ gsponsive readings, the choral music, the hymns, 
Ae every smallest part of the programme of worship 
must be so planned that the service is one harmoni- 
ous whole. It is no easy task to do, but it is a 
challenge to the preacher’s artistic sense of the 
fitness of things. Few seminaries teach it with 
any thoroughness, and what few preachers attain 
to any degree of efficiency in the matter have 
usually got there by long and. painstaking experi- 
_ Ment and experience. A careful comparison of 
a rarious arrangements of the service of worship, the 
ractice of spending plenty of time, before Sunday 

ig, in the selection of the hymns, the : cus- 
sane: ie chorister the sermon- aes 
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and hymn numbers before the choir’s weekly re- 
hearsal,—all these things are of assistance. An- 
other suggestion is that the minister take pains to 
see how the thing is done at the moving-picture 
houses, for it is done there, in the better ones at 
least. The pianist, organist, or orchestra is care- 
fully instructed, not only so that the music may 
synchronize with the pictures, but that it may 
harmonize during every moment that the reels are 
moving. The musical score is issued with the pic- 
ture. Frequently the time for each sort of music, 
matching each situation, is figured even to seconds. 
The tempo must be so accurate that the fingers of 
the pianist keep perfect time with the feet of the 
pictured marching soldiers. Producers like D. W. 
Griffith have brought the matter to a very delicate 
fine art. Yet there are preachers who were plan- 
ning services before “movies” were invented who 
have pot yet learned even to select hymns that 
harmonize with their sermons. The minister 
preaches a stirring discourse on a favorite topic of 
to-day,—democracy and the need of it in religion 
as well as elsewhere. After the sermon the choir 
proceeds to chant, “Now unto the King eternal,” 
etc. Then the minister wonders why people leave 
the church and go to the movies. 


The Tactful Minister 


HE “REGULAR COURSE” for a student for 
the ministry does not usually bring him into 


contact with real hard work. During the vacation 


period he may sell stereoscopes or maps to sympa- 
thetic women, but that is not manual labor. As 
his time for preaching approaches, it is noticed 
that he lacks that something which the handle of 
hammer or saw gives a man. He has learned a 
great deal through his eyes and ears, but has missed 
the kind of education which comes through the 
sense of touch. When the young theolog has served | 
a year or two, you hear his people remarking to one 
another to the effect that the new minister can 
write a sermon but seems somehow to lack tact. 
He has “read” theology, but not life, which must 
be learned by touching it. When such a one has de- 
parted, leaving a heritage of mistakes to his suc- 
cessor, the church calls some one who may have 
gone from manual labor or a business career 
directly into the ministry, or after a few months’ 
training in a Bible Institute. Of course, he has 
tact, and is a relief from his predecessor, but his 
lack of other education makes him unsatisfactory. 
Wither one of these two types of men is likely to go 
off on a tangent, because, like the tangent, they 
touch the circle of life at only one point. The best 
service in church work and Christian activities is 
usually rendered by the man whose education has 
been round and full, whose knowledge of theology 
has been supplemented by that tact which comes, as 
the word indicates, from touch with tangible 
things. The common people heard Jesus gladly 
because his carpenter experience had enabled him 
to understand men and know what was in them, as 
well as what was in books. ' 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK - 


ie A NOTABLE ADDRESS TO CONGRESS on 


ways and means to deal with the increasing cost 
of living, the President on Friday of last week 

brought to the fore the subject of most pressing in- 
terest to the American people. 
present prices are not justified by any shortage of 
supply, and that, in many instances prices have been 
illegally fixed for the purpose of exploiting the con- 
sumer, the President outlined a programme for ad- 
ministrative and legislative action. He informed 
Congress and the people that all the existing powers 
of the Government under the food control and anti- 
trust acts had been set in motion to curb the profiteers. 
At the same time he urged upon Congress the advis- 
ability of extending the War-time Food Control Act to 
the period of peace; recommended Legislation to fix 
penalties for profiteering, the imposing of a time 
limit on cold storage, and the licensing of corporation 
doing an interstate business in order to facilitate the 
promotion of competition and prevent unreasonable 
price-fixing. 
Ratification of Peace Treaty 
as a Means of Lowering Prices 

Congress was disposed at the beginning of the week 
to regard with divided opinions the President’s pointed 
observation that delay in ratifying the Treaty of Peace 
means a continuance of the state of uncertainty in the 
business world at home and abroad. “Politically, 
socially, and economically,’ said the President, “the 
world is on the operating table, and it has not been 
possible to administer any anesthetic.” By many Re- 
publican Congressmen, and by a large part of the Re- 
publican press, this reference to the attitude of the bulk 
of the Republicans in the Senate, aided by some of 
the Democrats, was received with resentment. On 
the other hand, some of the influential Democratic 
Senators and newspapers commented on this phase of 
the President’s address as a clear and courageous state- 
“ment of inescapable facts. An important phase of the 
situation is. a notable revival of the activities of the 
Department of Justice in investigating business meth- 
ods which may have contributed to the universal up- 
ward movement of prices. 
Labor Receives Two Warnings 
from the President 

Addressing himself to Labor in two important situa- 
tions, the President last week made vigorous pleas for 
conservative action.. In authorizing Walker D. Hines, 
Director-General of Railways, to deal with the railroad 
workers’ demands for additional increases in wages, he 
invited the striking shopmen to return to work at once. 
The resumption of work he laid down as an essential 
condition to the consideration of their grievances by 
the Director-General. Again, in his address to Con- 
gress, the President took occasion to say: “Strikes 
undertaken in these critical times are certain to make 
matters worse, not better—worse for them [the work- 
ingmen] and for everybody else. The worst, the most 
fatal, thing that can be done now is to stop or inter- 
rupt production or to interfere with the distribution 
of goods by the railways and the shipping of the coun- 
try.” One of the immediate results of this definition 
of his attitude toward Labor by the President was the 
return of a considerable part of the striking shopmen 
to work. 
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Brotherhoods’ Railway Demands 
Agitate Congress and the Country 


Comments in Congress and the press on the demands 
of the Brotherhoods for the nationalization of the rail- 
ways under the Plumb plan reveal strong opposition to 
such a solution of the problem. There were increas- 
ing evidences last week that the railway unions are de- 
termined to employ every ounce of power they possess— 
even the weapon of a general strike—for the realization 
of their purpose to prevent the return of the railways 
to their owners and ensure their operation by the 
unions, under a profit-sharing basis under governmen- 
tal auspices. It is now evident that this plan will have 
the support of the American’ Federation of Labor, un- 
der the provisions of a resolution passed by that organ- 
ization in its convention in Atlantic City two months 
ago. In the absence of President Gompers, of the 
A. F. of L., abroad, it has not been possible at this 
writing to obtain any idea of the amount of aggressive 
energy which the Federation is willing to contribute 
to the railway brotherhoods in their struggle to na- 
tionalize as basic American industry. 


Further Nationalization 
Experiments Predicted 


There are reasonable predictions of a probable ex- 
tension of the movement for the nationalization of 
railways to a far broader scope—the nationalization 
of all basic industries. Although no authoritative 
statement of an organized purpose in this direction 
has been made yet, there are signs that the issue is 
shaping up as one of the dominant problems that will 
face the American people in the next Presidential cam- 
paign. It is evident that, not only the railway brother- 
hoods, but also other labor organizations, are canvass- 


‘ing the field with an effort to disclose the possibilities of 


influencing public sentiment sufficiently to bring about 
a revolutionary change in our industrial structure— 
a change which is being characterized by some of the 
opponents of the movement as the establishment of 
Soviet Government in the United States. The advo- 
cates of the perpetuation of the present system, per- 
haps modified by a definite measure of public super- 
vision, are laying down-the lines along which they 
intend to conduct their campaign. 


‘ Anarchy in Eastern Europe 


Agitates Peace Makers 


A situation which might well be described as in- 
credible has developed in. Hungary. A Roumanian 
army advancing upon Budapest, has occupied the Hun- 
garian capital in the face of an emphatic protest 
against such a proceeding from the Interallied Su- 
preme War Council. Having occupied Budapest, the 
Roumanian military authorities have proceeded to 
levy indemnities in money and materials, including 
machinery, rolling-stock, and food. All this in the 


face of repeated orders from the Interallied Council. 


that the Roumanians withdraw from Budapest—orders 
based upon the fact that Hungary, having accepted 
the terms of the armistice offered by the Allies, is no 
longer a belligerent; and also, despite the fact that 
the Hungarian people, in their desire to conform to 
the wishes of the Peace Conference, recently overthrew 
Bela Kun, the Communist dictator. Despatches from 
Paris last Monday conveyed the bewildering informa- 


tion that the Council had changed its attitude and had 


abandoned its attempts to induce the Roumanians to 
withdraw from the Hungarian capital. 
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Racial Resentments 

That Menace Peace 

‘Indications of racial resentments that will make the 
work of maintaining public order in Europe difficult 
under the settlements of Versailles, come from different 
elements in Eastern and Southern Europe.. In addi- 
tion to the protests against Serbian domination in 
Montenegro and Croatia—protests supported by force 
of arms and suppressed by stronger force of arms— 
the following expression of the state of mind of the 
Ukrainian (or South Russian) people against Polish 
rule, as published in Svoboda, an Ukrainian language 
paper published in New Jersey, is significant as a 
revelation of the depth of unsatisfied national feeling 
in some parts of Europe. “One million Ukrainian 
immigrants in the United States are sadly disap- 
pointed and fiercely embittered by the decision of the 
Peace Conference to give their native land, East 
Galicia, to Poland, the hereditary’ enemy of the 
Ukrainian people. This action of the Peace Con- 
ference is inconsistent with all the principles of inter- 
national justice. East Galicia is Ukrainian beyond 
even the semblance of a doubt; for the Poles, con- 
sisting almost entirely of the aristocracy and the 
Austro-Polish bureaucracy, comprimise not more than 
sixteen per cent. of the population. The whole world 
may rest assured -that the Ukrainians will never 
weaken in their determined struggle against the im- 
_ position upon them of the hated Polish yoke.” _ s. 7. 


Brevities 
_ Have you made your reservations for Baltimore and 
Charleston in October? 


Profanity is an indication of lack of education, for 
the best writers and speakers of forceful English find 
it unnecessary. 


When a former army sergeant, by his vocation tradi- 
tionally qualified for high rating in the arts and crafts 
of profanity, writes an article like the one in this issue, 
it should have wide circulation. 


Let one of the first accomplishments of your church 
life this autumn be the formation of a large chapter 
of the Laymen’s League: if a chapter has already been 
formed, double its size and power. 


Next week Tun CuristiAN Register will call at- 
tention, in several articles by well-informed writers, to 
the present situation in Armenia and to the oppor- 
tunities there for the practical expression of Christian 


sympathy. 


The son of a Peoria, Ill., blacksmith has invented 
a successful mechanical auger for boring square holes, 
but the traditional problem of fitting a square peg 
into a round hole was, at last accounts, still unsolved. 
They ean be whittled down, however, and. now that 
round ones are scarce, it is being tried. 


A correspondent wishes Tum Rucistmr would leave 
current events and politics alone and cleave to pure 
religion. That is exactly what they tried to get Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Amos, and Micah to do, but those stubborn 
fellows seemed to have an idea that the religion that 
left current events and politics alone was pretty poor 
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The Pestanity of Soldiers 


Why he doughboys swore and why some of en 
are breaking the habit 


HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


This article by an ea-Sergeant of the United States 
Army approaches the timely subject from a fresh point 
of view. The analysis of the psychology of all swearing 
is especially discerning. 


HEN OUR EYES were turning seaward to 
- greet the incoming fleets of transports, 


millions of anxious mothers and sweethearts 
asked over and over again the questions: Will they 
be different? How have they changed? The answer 
has lately come from dozens of observers: “Yes, they 
have changed, vastly for the better; but you mustn’t 
mind such little things as a bit of ‘military language’ 
that may slip out now and then!” 

There are reasons for such whisperings. One of the 
less pleasing by-products of war has been an increase 
in the proportion of unprintable speech, running, in 
some units, surprisingly high. Any one who has list- 
ened for long periods to the every-day conversational 
argot of the doughboy will agree that, if habit preserves 
a tenth of it, civilians, not excluding those who. think 
well of their own lingual fireworks, are in for a shock- 
ing. Just back from the Argonne, a minister expressed 
something of what many have felt when he rendered 
thanks devoutly that he could never, never be shocked 
any more. The elastic limit had been reached. Noth- 
ing that civilians, even proverbial blasphemers like 
mule-drivers, could ever produce in the future would 
penetrate the toughened skin of one who had sat at 
the feet of sergeants and corporals. 

‘The soldierly habit of speaking one’s immediate 
thoughts, fully, completely, and in vividly colored 
language, has been fixed, to a greater or lesser degree, 
on some three or four millions of our population. One 
does not need to be sentimentally upset about it to 
recognize that here is a prospective menace of deteri- 
oration in manners, if not in ethics and religion. If 
the verbal accomplishments of trench and camp are to 
be transferred bodily, unimpaired, from the battle- 
field to the street corner, or to the prospective substi- 
tute for the saloon, what of morals, juvenile and adult, 
and common decency ? 

It will tend to lessen useless anxiety and make for 
better judgment if we look at some of the special condi- 
tions surrounding military life, and the psychological 
factors involved in all profanity, civil as well as mili- 
tary. The basic evidence in the case-is close at hand. 
It may be verified by any one who cares to visit a mili- 
tary or naval post in leisure hours, and to listen for a 
time to the repartee of the inmates. It is not at all 
necessary that they be professional soldiers. Some 
of the sturdiest specimens of vituperative vocabularies 
the author has ever encountered were developed in 
three weeks by university graduates fresh from their 
books. ! 

Nor is historical attestation of the military breed- 
ing of blasphemy necessary, such as Uncle Toby’s now 
doubly immortal remark about the unholy eloquence of 
“our armies in Flanders.” The very slogans of war 
are, historically, one hundred per cent. profane, from 
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the oaths of Achilles to Lieutenant-Colonel Whittlesey. 
It is not a matter of chance that the efficiency of drill- 
masters has often beén measured by the excess of sul- 
phur in their speech. We might even venture, in that 
connection, the observation that, after all, soldiers have 
been more cursed at than cursing. 


HAT ARE THE REASONS, apart from strictly 
martial considerations, that cause men to depart 

from the cannons of polite speech ? Here we are imme- 
diately confronted by the necessity of making a number 
of fine distinctions. No one nowadays would think of 


putting all profane utterances on the same plane of» 


moral culpability. At least, if one did, he would be 
confronted with certain practical difficulties (such as 
the case of the Italian recruit whose reply to all ques- 
tions was the same—the only English he knew—“God- 
damn!’’?), The times are still fresh in the public mem- 
ory when the fulsome consignment of our enemies to 
eternal torture was so general among us as to be 
practically universal. “Damn the Kaiser!” for the 
time became a sort of password of American citizen- 
ship. Hardly any one even winced at the righteous 
but hardly polite excoriation of the late “Potsdam 
gang” by eminent divines from otherwise fleckless pul- 
pits. 

As in the case of nations and languages, so in the 
different walks of life, we find different habits and atti- 
tudes with regard to what is, and what is not, vulgar 
and profane. In our army were all the types that we 
- find in civil life. At one extreme were the deliberate 
foulings-forth of those human sewers that are ever with 
us, denizens of the swamps of the spiritual life, includ- 
ing morons brought up in vile surroundings, abusers 
of childhood and womanhood, smutty comedians, and 
the whispering drummers with their endless strings of 
“Joe Millers.” They deal in the coin of vulgarity be- 
cause they like it, whether they know any better or 
not. They are deliberately and intentionally venders 
of vileness and blasphemy for its own sake. . 

At the other end of the scale are those slightly soiled 
souls whose vocal star-shells are merely ejaculatory. 
They simply find themselves at times in situations or 
environments for which their normal assortment of 
“My Heavens” and “Good Graciousnesses” is totally in- 
adequate. Between these two extremes, nearer the 
better end, are the most of us,—well-intentioned, but 
careless; well-brought-up, but often unconsciously im- 
itative. With the great majority it is a question of 
early inhibitions. For to all humans who mingle in 
the vortex of modern living comes the knowledge, 
sooner or later, that certain words are outlawed, or 
reserved for certain extremities or exasperation. If we 
have been carefully “protected” hitherto, the proscribed 
expressions have a delightful flavor similar to that of 
other forbidden fruits. They make us shiver, at first, 


but the sensation is pleasant. Psychologically, a tend. . 


ency favorable to imitation arises. When we face in 
our experience a subsequent similar situation, we are 
likely to spit the naughty word out in a spirit of 
bravado, inhibited only by a fast fading feeling that we 
are not “nice.” Unless we are uncommonly removed 
from the association of those who already flavor their 
conversation with the condiment of cursing, we are 
likely to develop in time an habitual tendency to swear, 
although we may never utter a single oath. Our in- 
hibitions, in other. words, may be strong enough to 
prevent a break; just as we are prevented by our self- 
training from trying to kiss every pretty girl we pass 
on the street. 
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By all odds the strongest preventive of strong 


language in ordinary life is, for the most of us, the ~ 


presence of women-folk. But in camp they seem far 
away. There is no one to take their place. The lid 
is off. The usual inhibitions of the normal domestic 
environment are removed. The first days in the Army 
or Navy are new, strange, revolutionary. In the up- 
heaval of personality that takes place, old habits are 
tossed about like ships in a storm. New habits are in 
embryo, and one of them is likely to be “cussing.” 
There is almost nothing in the army environment 
that definitely discourages vulgar expression, except 
the presence of the rare spirit with unlimited tact, 
whose example silences a multitude of curses. The in- 
hibition must be strong within the man himself, and, 
moreover, requires constant cultivation in order to 


- neutralize the ever-present tendency to slip from grace. 


Otherwise, the habit of checking a rash tongue loses 
force, and the most cleanly man drops into the lingo of 
his associates. 

Once inhibitions are weakened or broken down, as 
is generally the case in the army, profanity, like other 
habits of speech, spreads by contagion. The extreme 
ease with which idioms and inflections travel from one 
mouth to another reveals itself whenever we travel 
in districts foreign to us. In the South we tend to 
pick up the colloquialisms and even the accent of the 
Southerner. Short-cuts are naturally more easily 
adopted than circumlocutions. The child learns cor- 
rect speech both from imitating correctness and from 
censorship of his own errors. It would take a long 
time to make a duchess of the ‘flower-girl in Pygmalion 
by merely placing her in the silent society of duchesses 
who never corrected her lapses. Deterioration in 
habits of speech comes by imitation of outlawed but 
contagious forms, uncensored by one’s better self or a 
friend. 

We seldom realize how fortunate we are if some 
irritating but true friend of ours helps us to correct 
our lingual errors. Where there is no such censor, 
politeness of speech becomes a question of the levels 
present in the group. The talk of a given group of 
men will eventually be that of the “marginal” man in 
the group, when factors such as early habits and do- 
mestic inhibitions are eliminated. . 


S IT ANY WONDER, then, that large groups of un- 
selected men, thrust into a new environment over- 


night, absorb loose habits of speech quickly and easily, | 


unless previously fixed standards in their own minds 


are strong enough to replace the ever-present inhibi- 


tions of normal home life? This applies with excep- 
tional force where, as in a company street or on ship- 
board, much of the talk is banter; much of the intended 
praise takes the form of fulsome abuse; much of the 


real friendship is displayed by incredibly elaborate but — 


meaningless cursings and counter-cursings. By some 
oblique mental law which remains a mystery, the 
truest pals in the army will often utter the most 
violent execrations of each other to the morning breeze, 
and then go off to mess arm in arm! 

There are those, of course, who shrink in pious fear 
from an understanding of the real situation ; and who 
wish in vain that there might have béen in each com- 


pany enough high-minded youths to have maintained — | 


a decent standard of discourse. Certainly no single 


“censor” would have escaped whole, especially had he — 


been a clammy, holier-than-thou religionist. What we ns" 
are concerned with is the analysis of the situation duet ae 


PABEIEE, with finding out why sa a dite: is 


luciv 6 to habitual pagetity: and hiwe to demobilize the 
 damns along with tents and uniforms. 

_ Aside from-the general tendency toward mass deteri- 
“oration in matters of language which manifests itself 
under army conditions, due to the reasons we have 
enumerated, there are peculiar phases of life in the 

Army and Navy which favor the habitual use of hith- 

erto proscribed phrases. In the absence of the other 
sex, frankness takes the place of reticence. There is 
seldom any risk of running into mixed company, conse- 
quently no one feels any obligation to tone down what 
he has to say. If no one appears to resent the worst 
sort of talk, the uninitiated soon take it for granted 
that such smut.is the thing. 
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HE COMMON human fear of being thought excep- 
as tional works with marvellous potency among a body 
of embryo soldiers. Where life has been reduced com- 
pletely to an arbitrary routine, where every one wears 
the same kind of clothes, eats similar food, performs 
the same monotonous rounds of duty, only he who 
is funny dares to be exceptional. The lad with the 
picturesque vocabulary and the super-risqué jokes is 
always funny, at first. No one dares not to laugh at 
him, and perhaps dares not refrain from imitating him. 
If you pretend to be different, you are not funny, you 
are goody-goody, sanctimonious, queer, and the vulgus 
has no use for you. And who, in the Army of all 
places, wants to be on the outside looking in? 
4 Then, too, what a restricted area the army leaves 
- __ the individual to live in? Nearly everything he does, 
wf or desires to do, is anticipated, by a governing regula- 
tion, not only his hours of work, sleep, and meals, but 
_ nowadays his amusements and sports as well. Very 
few things besides his vocabularly remain unrestricted. 
b Even that is supposed to be curbed with respect to 
remarks uncomplimentary to his superiors, an Article 
of War more honored in the breach than in the obsery- 
ance. Is it any wonder that the doughboy cherishes, 
last and dearest among the remnants of his citizen’s 
prerogatives, the right to damn that which irks him? 
- Grumbling at trifles is the eternal privilege of the 
soldier, and the cause of more profanity than all other 
favoring phenomena put together. If ninety-nine out 
Si of one hundred soldiers swear (and they do), then 
-ninetymine per cent. of the swearing is directed at 
things that do not matter. Pages have already been 
penned about this characteristically American trait 
‘of the soldier. He habitually pays his compliments 
in extenso to everything and everybody who could pos- 
sibly be blamed for the minor incidents of his mis- 
fortunes, and then charges on into worse than hell. 
It is his right to swear by all the assembled deities of 
_ his pantheon that he will never, never do thus and so 
for any living man. Then, promptly, he goes and does 
>. bd it. 


In army phraseology, he is “out o’ luck.” Why? 
Oh, just everything in general. “It. ” Well, then, he 
—s-gays,-go to, let us lift our lusty voices and ‘damn It! 

py Soon we shall get over it, and feel better. Perhaps 
this purging of the emotions is the ancient katharsis 
mes of Aristotle, not by representation on the stage, but by 
‘Saying. things we may not even enjoy hearing our- 
selves Say. 

That sort of profanity does little damage tu -har- 
r. The odium attaches to nothing personal. A 
ivial spark sets off the spectacular charge, the usual 

ent of expletives follows, lurid specimens are 
ed, and the smoke clears away. No 
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shave been offended, because the result. 
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is long Piticipatedi and discounted in advance. It is 


a sort of harmless chain-lightning playing over sum- 


mer skies—discharging static profanity instead of elec- 
tricity as it jumps from man to man. It never strikes 
anything. Such vocal exercise may be undesirable for 
the throat of the orator, but it is not fatal to morality. 
It may be even beneficial, if we are to believe repression 
as harmful as Freud would make it out. 

If such abuse were more personal, the effect on char- 
acter would be more serious. If the soldier became 
constantly aroused to oaths about something or some- 
body he could directly affect or change, we might well 
fear the issue on his return to civil life. But if he 
wants, for instance, to settle a smacking Spanish curse 
upon the man or men who began his woe, on the multi- 
tude who are responsible for continuing it, he has far 
to go to find his victims. He realizes that if he should 
think any measure like the draft clear through, he 
would end by damning himself first of all. A dog 
may bay the moon: it is his privilege; but it has little 
bearing on his barking at strange vagabonds. Sim- 
ilarly the common invective which the soldier is wont 
to direct at fate or his.superiors gets him nowhere, 
and he knows it. But it’s in him, and must out! 

In a democracy it is unavoidable that there should 
be differences of opinion in regard to public policies, 
even among those who are obliged to carry them out. 
In the army, of necessity, all choice in the matter of 
directing affairs has been eliminated from the will of 
the subordinate. If you don’t like the way orders 
read, and soldiers seldom do, what is there left to do? 
Very little, except to “cuss!” But, nevertheless, the 
spectacles of grumbling, threatening soldiers have in 
the past greatly disturbed our super-patriots. Any ab- 
sence of complete unanimity on the surface exasperated 
these hearth-dogs of the nation. To be sore at the 
army or anything in it evinced, until recently, a lack 
of proper patriotism. There was talk of “The Man 
without a Country,” and similar harrowing examples, 
as if the American soldier was not cheerful enough in 
the face of his duty! ; 


UT IN THESE MATTERS, should not deeds speak 

louder than words? Who should have a right to 
point out emphatically the apparent faults in our na- 
tional policy if not the men actually engaged in laying 
down their lives in its defence? Can we expect bless- 
ings from the lips of our protectors when we honor 
most those men who deserve least? If our fighting mil- 
lions have cursed and cursed again those who jointly 
made the slaughter unavoidable (and that includes all 
who have sustained selfishness and suspicion as bases 
for world organization), who are we to declare their 
verdict sealed and silenced? 

We have called upon the soldier to hate, at least to 
work himself into a sufficient frenzy, so that he shall 
kill with despatch and without mercy. Shall we ex- 
pect him to hate and kill without cursing his enemy 
and maybe us? Here profanity is simply the surface 


expression of a deeper passion, the passion we must 


end if war is to end. The children speak the truth 
when they taunt their saucy playmates :— 

“Sticks and stones 

Will break my bones, 

But names 

Will never hurt me!” 


If war could be reduced to calling names, no matter 
how venomous, instead of pelting one another with 
hardware, the problem of world peace would be much 
simpler. 
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When we have analyzed the sources of swearing and 
_extenuated a good deal of it, we shall be only part way 
on the road toward demobilizing it. No one wants to 
look forward to an era in which the men whom chil- 
dren are to be taught to reverence shall be violent and 
profane in their utterances simply from an unbroken 
habit. Nor does any one expect these men who have 
cursed their way through the Prussian Guard into 
Germany to become, overnight, like the graduates of 
a girls’ finishing school. Some of our soldiers will 
bring back their pre-war vocabularies only slightly in- 
tensified, demonstrating anew the impossibility of 
spoiling a bad egg. Others will assume their previous 
politeness along with their civilian clothes. About 
neither of these two classes need we concern ourselves, 
but how about the rest of us? 

We have seen that most of us left for the army with 
a latent habit of swearing, inhibited by a generally 
stronger habit of not swearing, especially in the pres- 
ence of certain persons. We have come back with a 
habit of strong language formed, and the counter-habit 
or inhibition weakened or destroyed. Our job is to re- 
build that inhibition. 

During early demobilization some one in the army 
suggested a gradual disarmament, as it were, of one 
damn per diem. At that rate, by this time, a good 
many men would have cut out cussing altogether, 
although some would still be going strong. The sug- 
gestion met with a good deal of respectful interest 
among those who saw civilian life looming up in the 
near future. Had actual home-going begun at once, 
the step-by-step abandonment of one “‘cuss-word” each 
twenty-four hours might have accomplished wonders. 
But demobilization of necessity took a long time, and 
hence evoked much additional sulphur instead of re- 
ducing the output. 

The crucial point in demobilizing profanity comes 
in the arrival days, just as the original backsliding 
took place in the recruit period. The habits formed 
in the army sprang up under conditions’ of forced 
growth, surroundings that are instantly and completely 
removed when the doughboy re-enters his home circle. 
Joining the colors meant a break with the environment, 
so does demobilization. The second change should be 
made as abrupt as the first. 

The green country boy awakes with surprise in his 
first week of military life to find that what “goes” in 
his home town sounds out of place in the army; or 
rather it sounds tame and unsophisticated beside the 
swaggering manners of his new associates. In a sim- 
ilar fashion, when he returns to his home town with his 
new sophistication, he may try in turn to imitate his 
boon companions back in camp. He will have, prob- 
ably, a definite habit. When he left home he had only 
a tendency toward the use of oaths, a tendency which 
he habitually checked. His declension in the scale of 
good manners came about through the setting aside 
of an inhibition. His reinstatement must come about 
through the breaking of a bad habit and the reconstruc- 
tion of the inhibition. 

If the “rough stuff” goes, back home, the coming gen- 
eration, who will look first of all to the veterans of the 
recent war for their cue, will lose just so much of the 
decency which the race has won after these many years. 
But if a tactful “censor” appears on the scene, in the 
person of his mother or best girl, the unthinking vet- 
eran will soon recognize that what won applause in a 
crude “stag” gathering is bound to lose him the better 
things for which he fought overseas. 

To handle such situations successfully will take keen 
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sympathy and intelligence. All the psychological fac-| 


tors which brought about the deterioration of a man’s 
vocabulary will work equally well to rehabilitate it. 
If he is not allowed to believe for a moment that he is 


back in the army environment, he will soon fall back. 


into his own original ways of doing, and talking. No 
one can do this for a man. The army provides no 
mental delousing plants to strip the vermin of thoughts 


and speech from a soldier’s mind when he leaves the. 


battlefield. The common sort of sentimental shrink- 
ing from smut will never win the will of one who 
has wrestled for months with the naked problems of 
existence. It will merely antagonize him into more 
vulgarity. ; 

The returning soldier who thoughtlessly degrades 
his speech with “military language” must be won from 
his carelessness by gentle reminders. He will say at 
first that such things are insignificant, trivial, beside 
what he has done. True enough, yet trivialities of 
that sort make up a gentleman, or the reverse. 

If the unnatural conditions of war have for the 
moment impaired the surface gentility of millions of 
gentlemen, they have left unimpaired the makers of 
gentlemen,—the ladies. Who shall, by the overwhelm- 
ing force of their purity, help us correct our lapses 
from decency? -None others than those of whom 
Goethe said: 

“Hever the soul of woman leadeth us upward and on!” 


Dawn 


ENRIQUE FERNANDEZ GRANADOS OF MEXICO 
Translated from the'Spanish by Alice Stone Blackwell 


Look! in the darkness east the Dawn anew 
Now shakes abroad her glittering tresses bright; 
The morning star her clear and lovely light 
Sheds amid clouds of changing opal hue. 

A mirror to its banks and heaven’s blue, 

The murmuring river clear sweeps on in might; 
The modest violet hides herself from sight, 
Outbreathing her sweet scent, and wet with dew. 


The gentle birds forsake the leafy shades; 
Where half-blown rose and myrtle cheer our eyes, 
They sing their loves, or mourn for love’s disdain. 
Kissed by the breezes underneath the skies, ; 
The whispering leaves of the white poplar trees 
Look like a swarm of snowy butterflies. 


Ascension 


LUIS G. URBINA OF MEXICO 
Translated from the Spanish by Alice Stone Blackwell 


All things climb a starry stair, 
By a law that no man knows. 
What was yesterday a thorn 
Shall to-morrow be a rose. 

What is now a chrysalid 

Soon shall soar, free fluttering. 
What was yesterday a wish 
Will to-morrow be a wing! 


A friend asks for an article in THe Recistsr on, 
“Suppose the Ministers Should Strike!” There are 
plenty of ministers who would willingly write such 
an article, but a volunteer layman’s view would be 
interesting. If the laymen of The League can write 
sermons as well as they can criticise them, the ex- 
clamation point in the suggested title is unnecessary. 
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Holy Days anvine Holy City 


Three interesting experiences by the Unitarian represent- 
ative on the Near-East Commission 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


WROTE, recently, of certain wild scenes we wit- 
nessed in Jerusalem last Holy Week, the Nabi 

Mousa processions of the Moslem Arabs, the feet- 
washing spectacle of the Armenian Gregorians, and 
the tragic farce of the Holy Fire, by the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, Armenians and Copts. But there is an- 
other side to it all, less tragic but more significant. 

The morning after witnessing the Holy “Fire scene 
I went early to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
hoping to find some antidote to the previous day’s 
soul-poison, something to take the bitter taste out of 
my mouth. On entering I fell in with a British soldier 
and asked him if he could direct me to the Latin 
service. “No, but I am a Catholic myself and am look- 
ing for it; let us find it together,” he said. 

So we went together until we came to the right altar, 
where we knelt together reverently. Miracle again! 
The bread was ceasing to be bread there before our 
eyes and was becoming veritable body-and-blood, : but 
it was all open and above-board, and was so reverently 
done that, as compared with yesterday’s scenes, it 
seemed an act of highest devotion. After a few minutes 
_ there I went to an Armenian service, held partly in 
and partly before the little Sepulchre. It was a service 
of singing and chanting, in the weird melody and 
harmony of the ancient people. Then, with thrilling 
effect, they all burst into the glorious Song of the 
Jewish Maidens, with which Handel makes the women 
of Jerusalem greet their hero, Judas Maccabee, as he 
returns from his victory over the Syrians. I had 
thought that air, “Hail the Conquering Hero Comes,” 
one of Handel’s fine inspirations, but here it was—as 
I afterward found it to be at the Sea of Galilee—part 
of the traditional folk-song of Palestine. 

These services helped to heal the wound the wild 
scenes had made, but it was not these that made the 
days truly sacred. Let me tell of three experiences, 


worth the long journey to Jerusalem to enjoy. The 


first was the night ascent of the Mount of Olives. The 
air was clear, absolutely so, and the moon at full. 
Some of us rode, going by the long detour over the 
white and well-paved highway. Others walked, cross- 
ing the city, winding through the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, and over the ‘hills, joining us at the top. What 
a scene of weird beauty! There to the east lay the 
Dead Sea, seen between the hills as a gleaming sheet. 
Below us was the Holy City, with its massive walls, 
its white houses packed closely and giving no hint of 
their grime and misery. The hills of Judea stretched 
far as eye could see. Just over the hill, yonder, was 
Bethany, which we had but yesterday visited, and 
sacred places were at every point of the compass. The 
group of Syrian peasants we had passed just before 
reaching the summit, chanting and dancing in one of 
their native dances, as they and their forebears have 
done for ages, helped bring the Gospel times back. 
Doubtless Jesus had witnessed just such scenes, and 
just here: the glimmering lights, the bent-over, gro- 
tesque figures, the monotonous chanting songs, the 
__ busy housewife moving to and fro among the merry- 
a, peruoiern a ‘ae oe and the moon. The | churches 
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scene. The view of the alleged miracle-footprints of 
the risen Lord, pressed into solid rock as he began his 
ascension—very small and very indistinct the print 
was—not only added nothing but was a detracting ele- 


ment. It mattered not that it was a Moslem minaret 


that we ascended to gain a better view. Nothing mat- 
tered save the city and the hills and the sky with its 
full moon. Memory and imagination had full sway, 
as, with subdued voices and reluctant feet we returned 
to the Holy City. 

Then there was our Communion Service on the even- 


ing of Maundy Thursday. Not all the seventeen de- 


nominations in the Commission were represented in 
that service, but most of them were; and, be it appre- 
ciatingly recorded, neither those who went nor those 
who stayed away raised the slightest objection to com- 
muning with the one Unitarian member, who was not 
only present but had an important part in the service. 
Going through the Jaffa Gate we walked perhaps a 
half-mile to the American church. Only the care-taker 
was there to: let us in. The church is substantially 
built of hewn limestone, is appropriately modern, spick 
and span. Only the dim light afforded by a lantern 
and a few candles redeemed the situation and gave 
the interior a suggestion of antiquity. 

Very simply indeed our leader conducted the service. 
The low-sung hymn, the familiar Scripture-lesson, the 
reverent prayer, fitted perfectly the occasion. Others 
joined, with Bible readings and prayers. Then we 
knelt together and partook of the symbolic meal. Not 
thus simply did some of these brethren observe the 
Holy Communion in their home churches, perhaps not 
so formally, others. Not often before, if ever, indeed, 
had some of them come so close in spiritual harmony 
with men of such divergent sect-names and theologies. 
But there was no sense of strangeness here, just a band 
of brothers, reverently recalling the little group who in 
that very city and on that very night had, so many 
centuries ago, joined in sucha ceremony. A common 
faith, a common mission, the seeking of a common 
end by our various ways, and, in these recent weeks, 
the shared experiences of travel, had made us one. “If 
the problem of church unity could be referred to this 
Commission,” said one of our number, as, a week later, 
we stood beside the Sea of Galilee, “we could settle 
it in short order.” Certainly we were one on that Holy 
Thursday night, as we sunk all theologies, all rivalries, 
all sense of separateness in a symbolic act, primitive in 
its simplicity, yet gathering up the profoundest emo- 
tions and purposes of our hearts. 

Through the chill moonlight, we returned to the city. 
It flooded the white highway, houses, walls, with a 
white light. A midwinter moonlight on freshly-fallen 
snow could hardly have been more white. There was 
little talk, most of the time none. The city below and 
beside us seemed asleep. And presently, with a quiet 
“good-night” that vibrated with a deepened affection, 
we went to our various rooms. 

The third scene I like to recall in this connection 
was our service in the Garden of Gethsemane, on the 
afternoon of Easter Day. Passing out of the same 
Jaffa Gate, we followed the ancient walls by the very 
road over which the wild Nabi Mousa procession had 
gone a few days before. Crossing the new bridge over 
the brook Kedron, we went in succession to the various 
parts of the Gar den, where the rival sects have hit upon 
different places to mark the site at which Jesus knelt 
and prayed, each sect sure it has the authentic one, 
But, au- 
thentic or not, these places will not serve our purpose. 
Modern chapels,—Gothic or Byzantine,—crosses, stone- 
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walls, and formal hedges have no place in our concep- 
tion of that long-ago garden scene. So we descend 
again to a lower level, go through'a gate and across 
a rough field into an olive orchard. Selecting an ancient 
tree near the farthest side, we seat ourselves, some on 
the vine-grown stone-wall, some on a blanket spread 
over the rough, ploughed ground, some with their backs 
against the tree. Thus might Jesus and his disciples 
have reclined in that long ago. Then one of our num- 
ber read the Scripture describing that original occa- 
sion, prayed reverently, and spoke a message from his 
heart. The rest of us followed, each with a thought 
or a prayer, no one rising even from a reclining po- 
sition. Just twelve of us were, by a happy chance, 
there, disciples all. So slight the occasion was in the 
telling, yet greatly significant to each of us. 

Then homeward we went in the gathering twilight. 
A few beggars still lingered, hoping for some slight 
reward after the day’s harvest. Near the Golden Gate 
leading to the Temple Ana, the gate General Allenby 
so chivalrously refused to have opened for his triumphal 
entry, shepherds from the country had folded their 
flocks of sheep and goats against to-morrow’s market, 
as shepherds did in Jesus’ day, have done ever since, 
did through centuries before. Ungainly camels com- 
plained under their all-too-heavy loads, an occasional 
ass brayed discordantly, and a belated military truck 
thundered by, gas-driven. Thus amid mingled peace 
and tumult we came to the end of that Easter Day. 


Alaska and the Totems 


A Boston Unitarian minister spending his vacation in Alaska 
sends this colorful little sketch 


GEORGE W. CUTTER 


advice to persons contemplating a visit to his 
land of marvellous scenery, “If you are old, 
come at once; but if young, reserve the finest for the 
last.” Who-shall say that Alaska does not present 
features of surpassing beauty, grandeur, and magni- 
tude? All of the glaciers of Switzerland put. together 
would make no more than a small corner of the Muir 
with its imposing frontage of seven glittering miles 
along the sea. Mt. Blanc cannot be compared with St. 
Elias and McKinley. The fiords of Norway are not 
equal to these deep-cut gorges with walls of ice, sloping 
down to the violet waters of the Pacific. The Yellow- 
stone Park probably once presented a weird and fear- 
ful spectacle not unlike that to-day seen in the “Valley 
of a Thousand Smokes” in the Katmai region, but it 
has calmed down now to a few geysers and fumaroles. 
Vesuvius and Etna have had their day and done their 
worst, but the vulcanism of all the Mediterranean 
region cannot produce two islands like the old and 
new Bogostof in Bering Sea. 
Of special interest to the traveller are those peculiar 
monuments of a primitive religion which once pre- 
vailed among the ancient races. The totem poles or 
trees tell of an earlier time when men felt a strange 
kinship with the lower animals and, in some instinctive 
way, recognized them as relatives. They knew no line 
of division between the natural and the supernatural, 
-oz between the animal and the human, and easily 
grouped them all together. . They selected those beasts 
that exhibited special strength and sagacity and 


A N ENTHUSIASTIC ALASKAN gives this bit of 


adopted them as patron saints or tutelary divinities, 


whose magic powers could help or harm them. From 
-among these was selected as a family or tribal god 
the one most admired. The family took his name and, 


among the Alaskans, carved his image on their door- 
posts and utensils. 

On Cape Fox, in a deserted village, are found some of 
the best specimens of such carvings. They are trunks 


of cedar trees, from twenty to sixty feet in height; on 


which are rudely cut grotesque figures recording the 
exploits of the owner. 
pole in front of his dwelling. Sometimes the carving 
is brought into startling relief by means of red or 
black paint. A modern man gazes at them with 
curious wonderment and asks what was their origin 
and meaning. It is largely a matter of guess work, 
for the Indians are sensitive to the comments of tray- 
ellers and can rarely be induced to interpret the figures 
and sculpture writing. ; 

Some scholars tell us that at first each prominent 
chief took the name of some remarkable animal, or had 
the name given him. That name was later extended to 
his family or tribe. Others say that some animal or 
bird was to the primitive Indian a symbol of the 
Creator; but this is largely a matter of conjecture. 
Possibly it was what the animals stood for in the 
heraldry of Europe. Beasts and birds were placed 
upon armorial bearings, pictured on rolls of arms, em- 
broidered on flags, and enamelled on ornaments. The 
fleur-de-lis of the kings of France, the lion rampant, 
the eagle, and the wild boar on English baronial arms, 
the white horse of Westphalia and the bull’s head of 
Mecklenburg were each a sort of totem. 

An eagle was once carved over the palace of Monte- 
zuma. The Assyrian bull and the strong lion of: the 
house of Judah point the same way. To-day, in India, 
the cow is a sacred animal, an incarnate deity, while in 
ancient Egypt their gods were all associated with ani- 
mals, which were venerated. There was a general 
desire to retain their good-will and secure their aid in 
times of danger. 

In Alaska the Indians refused to eat the meat of 
their totem friends—the bear, the buffalo, and the elk; 
and the members of the same totem tribe were forbid- 
den to intermarry. Dr. Dale found certain signs and 
symbols of these people spread all along the western 
coast, except California, from Alaska to Panama. 
There was a noticeable facility in wood carving, a 
common habit of wearing wooden masks in religious 


ceremonies, and there were similar conventional hiero- 


glyphics. 
The totems are now neglected and are falling into 
decay, partly because a commercial age shows the 


natives that these things are useless, while at the same © 


time the missionaries are opening their’ minds to 


higher conceptions of deity and nobler symbols of the 
. eternal. 


SKaGway, ALASKA. 
July 25, 1919. 


When one hears that Pastor Singh, the leader for — 
thirty years of the Khasi Hills Unitarian movement 


in India, on account of health “less firm than formerly,” 
can only walk twenty miles and preach three times on 
a Sunday, one wonders what he did in full health, and 
also wonders how many of the American preachers 
could stand up under the same load. 


Each man has his own totem — 
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American Prison Camp Cruelties 
How theY. M. C. A. helped “Hard-boiled Smith’ s” victims 


at Farm Namber Two 


JOEL H. METCALF 


the treatment of American soldiers in American 
Prison Camps, and the evil notoriety which a 
certain Lieutenant Smith, commonly called ‘“Hard- 
boiled Smith,” has attained, fulfil a prediction which 
I have made in private conversation ever since I came 
home from France; namely, that the criticisms of the 


"Tite CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION of 


_Y. M. ©. A. would be as nothing compared with the 


outburst of indignation against the army which would 
come when the boys of the A. E. F. were mustered out, 
and dared to tell what they had suffered in France. 
The first half of my service was with the boys at the 
front; the last half was in the replacement and prison 
camps which lay about fifteen miles east of Paris, with 
headquarters at Chelles, and included the stations 
scattered in the surrounding towns of Noisiel, Brou, 
Champs, and the Menier farms Numbers One and Two. 
In the beginning these places were replacement areas 
where fresh men from America, or those who had just 


' been discharged from hospitals, were assembled to be 


equipped and sent to the front. Many thousand sol- 
diers a week, with only a few days’ stay, passed through 
the area.on their way to the front. Gradually there 
grew up a number of prisons in connection with these 
places, where men who had committed some offence 
against army regulations were put in what the boys 
called “the pen,” for a longer or shorter time. 

These prisons were two in number, one just outside 
Chelles which the Gothas hit in their last raid on 
Paris, killing some of the guards and allowing a num- 
ber of prisoners to escape, and a stockade, built later 
on the hill near the French anti-aircraft batteries, 
which was a horrible mud-hole surrounded by barbed- 
wire and guarded by soldiers in high sentry boxes. 

Though the same stories of abuse and cruelties came 


from all of them, the one I knew the most about was. 


the prison camp at Farm Number Two which has 
figured so much in the daily papers. This is the 


- -Menier stock farm, three miles from Noisiel, where 


is located the factory of Menier, the chocolate king 
of France. He is sole owner of the town and master 
of everybody who lives there. Any one he dislikes is 
ordered to leave. It is a thriving place of several 


- thousand people and everything revolves around the 


chocolate factory, which employs about two thousand 
girls and women. 
- M. Menier, beside owning the beautiful chateau and 
its wonderful parks, and every building and foot of 
‘ground in the town, possesses just outside, two farms, 
to which the army spread as the numbers in the re- 
placement camps increased. Farm Number Two was 
‘a model farm for horses. You have heard that the 
boys incarcerated there lived in box stalls. It was 
true, but the stalls themselves were no worse, but 
rather better, than the ordinary billets of our soldiers. 
As the boys “over there” would say, “there was no kick 
coming on that account.” The place consisted of a 


: quadrangle of box stalls, perhaps fifty, and a house 


n the centre used for the headquarters of the officers. 

r, when the place became almost exclusively a 
amp, about half the stalls were surrounded 
d-wire to prevent prisoners from escaping. 
fs oh & x 
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The place had varying fortunes and many changes 
of officers, but the worst stories were whispered by 
the men after Lieutenant Smith took charge. In fact 
the way he introduced himself to the prisoners was by 
calling one to attention and saying abruptly, “Do you 
know who I am?” and when the soldier said, “No, sir,” 
he replied, “Well, I'll tell you who Iam. I am ‘Hard- 
boiled Smith,’ blankety blank you, and I.am in com- 
mand here. You walk pretty straight or I will give 
you hell.” And then he turned to the other auditors 
and said, “Do you know who I am?” They admitted 
promptly that they did. Many stories came to me of 
the cruelties of sergeants who, on the slightest pretext, 


would command the men to hold up their hands and 


would then hit them in the face with their fists. 

There were always many black eyes in evidence 
there. Their food was the most meagre, consisting 
largely, so they said, of half-cooked beans with plenty 
of stones among them. Even on Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, they had nothing better. Their money was 
taken away and no receipt given them. They had no 
puttees to protect them from the mud, and usually 
no shoe-strings nor a change of stockings. It was 
pitiful to see them walking around in the stockade 
which very much resembled a pig-pen, a woe-begone, 
bedraggled, wet, and muddy crowd. 

The soldier-prisoners were not allowed to buy any- 
thing at the canteen, even if they had had any money. 
We were not even permitted to give them smokes or 
chocolate. Every night they were searched for tobacco, 
and any they might have surreptitiously obtained 
during the day was taken away from them. 

Everything was done to make life as miserable as 
possible for them. And for what? Many of them no 
doubt represented the hardened characters of the army, 
but most of them had been guilty only of taking a trip 
to Paris for a few days without orders. Some of them 
had not yet been convicted before a court-martial of 
even that offence. It is true that most of them were 
technically guilty of being A. W. O. L. (absent without 
official leave), 

Some have doubted whether army life and war 
experiences hardens character. There is no question 
in my mind that lawlessness and cruelties are the 
natural result of collective homicide. How could it 
be otherwise? Let me relate two instances of law- 
lessness of officers at this farm, which are enough to 
put one of them at least in “the brig.” 

I had a small canteen at Farm Number Two run 
by a soldier whom the officers wanted to keep there 
because he was a good boxer. The canteen was for 
the use of the permanent company, not the prisoners. 
One night the canteen worker put his receipts, wrapped 
up in a package, in the official safe at headquarters. 
When he came the next morning to get them they 
were gone. The officer-in-charge had used the money, 
or disposed of it without even inquiring whose it 
was,.and nobody knew anything about it. Is it 
strange, therefore, that the funds of prisoners should 
have gone, who knows where? 

. One day, while my soldier-assistant was at dinner, a 
Lieutenant from Farm Number Two came to Noisiel, 


-and, finding the canteen closed, broke open the door 


and took over one hundred francs’ worth of cigarettes 
and cigars without paying for them, and simply leay- 
ing a note saying what he had taken. Some of the 
things he took were not even canteen stuff, but a pack- 
age of things that some one else had bought and paid 
for. It was necessary, in order that I should get the 
money for these goods, to send a man three miles to 
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the Farm to collect the bill and tell him incidentally 
what we thought of such lawlessness. 


Here is another incident that illustrates the moral 


obtuseness of some of the officers in charge of Farm 
Number Two. When the place became important and 
cold weather arrived, I arranged with the commander 
to open a reading-room, and have the usual outfit for 
a small “Y” hut, a place heated by stoves, furnished 
with tables and chairs, books, magazines, and a phono- 
graph. 

The outfit was furnished and all went well for a 
time, until, upon going there some weeks later, I 
found that the officers had appropriated everything to 
their own personal use. The stoves were heating their 
quarters; the tables were furnishing them, and the 
phonograph was grinding out the latest rag-time for 
their exclusive benefit. It did no good to complain 
either to the officers at Farm Number Two or to their 
superior officer. I was absolutely dependent upon their 
good-will to be able to do anything for the men, so I 
swallowed my indignation and got a new outfit for 
the doughboys. Later in the year things got worse, 
and then took a turn for the better. 

The boys could endure if no longer. There was a 
riot, and an attempt to rush the guard, at which some 
were killed and some wounded. Then came an in- 
vestigation. It is said that an officer from headquar- 
ters entered the pen as a supposed prisoner to find out 
the real condition of affairs, and then things happened. 
New officers took the place of the old. When I went 
in December to the headquarters at Chelles and asked 
permission to give cigarettes and presents to the pris- 
oners at Christmas time, the adjutant, a left-over from 
the old régime, almost refused me, saying that they 
were there to be punished. The major, however, new 
in command, interrupted him, saying, “What is it that 
you want? We'll settle this case on its merits.” 

I told him that the Y. M. C. A. and I, myself, with 
some money sent me from America by friends, wanted 
to give the prisoners a little Christmas, and that I did 
not see why they should be treated worse than peni- 
tentiary birds back home. He said, “I agree with you, 
go to it,—the sky and your pocket-book are the 
limit: give them a good Christmas.” 

The time was short and at the last minute we found 
there were many more prisoners than had been re- 
ported to us; but we did as well as we could. We 
made a special trip to Paris to get “smokes” and 
sweets for a thousand extra men, and spent the whole 
of Christmas Day distributing them. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the boys received 
them with tears in their eyes. Many were their 
expressions of gratitude, and the “three cheers and a 
tiger” they gave for the Y. M. C. A. shows that here, 
at least, was a. bunch of men that were gladdened 
by it. I worked hard all day that Christmas, but en- 
joyed it more than the never-to-be-forgotten one when 
I received my first pair of skates. 

If the things that occurred in our own prison camps 
had happened to American soldiers in German pens, 
we would have been filled with indignation at the 
atrocities. It is well, now that the war is over, that 
Congress should search out the guilty and punish 
them. Though it may not be a Christian feeling, I 
confess that when I heard that “Hard-boiled Smith” 
was a prisoner and had received a taste of his own 
medicine by being “beaten up” by the very men whom 
he had so terribly misused, it seemed to me like poetic 
justice, and the natural man in me exclaimed, “It ig 
good enough for him.” 


‘The ‘Christian #ieoister 
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The New Japan 


The Island Kingdom is pondering over the lesson a; 
Germany’ s downfall 


SHERWOOD EDDY 


E ARE ON A JOURNEY round the world, 

holding meetings for students in China, India, 

and other lands. Our visit to Japan con- 

vinced us that the war has not been fought in vain 

so far as that country is concerned. Japan has seen 

that autocratic militarism is doomed and that de- 

mocracy has won the day. If the menace of Prussian 

militarism has passed, the problem of the Pacific will 

probably be the greatest question before America in the 
next few decades. 

The standard of living is rising constantly in the 
East and the commerce of these countries is rapidly 
increasing. The trade of Japan increased nearly sey- 
enty-fold in the last fifty years, from a paltry thirteen 
million dollars, when she entered the modern world in 
1868, to over a billion dollars in 1918. If the trade of 
China should increase in the same proportion during 
the next fifty years, she would require twenty-five bil- 
lions annually in imports, or ten times the amount of 
the total export trade of the United States at the out- 
break of the war. Foreign trade, Western education, 
and the leavening influence of Christian missions are 
opening up the Orient to new ways of living, creating 
new demands, higher ideals, and rising standards. 

What is to be the nature of the Japanese expansion? 
Is it to be autocratic or democratic, militaristic or 
peaceful, Christian or pagan? That will largely de- 
pend upon America. The war has brought a complete 
change of attitude in Japan toward America. The 
United States is no longer looked upon as a nation of 
money-grubbing, timid materialists, but as an efficient 
and powerful democracy. We found more space given 
to America in the Japanese press to-day than to any 
other nation; this has trébled in the last few years. 
Japan is watching closely to see if America lives up to 
her ideals, or whether the high professions of the war 


‘were mere cant and hypocrisy to cover up a policy of 


materialistic selfishness and greed at home and abroad. 
If we are concerned with humanity, no nation is of 
greater moment than Japan. 
the Oriental nations, the Japanese are t6-day 
the strongest and most dominant race in all Asia, and 
Asia represents over half our world. 

If we were‘to sum up the outstanding characteristics 
of the Japanese in a single sentence, we would say that 
they are intensely patriotic, practical, highly intelli- 
gent, ambitious and progressive, imitative with a 
capacity to adopt and adapt all that is best from 
other nations; they are enthusiastic, sesthetic, with a 
passionate love for the beautiful, cheerful, light-hearted, 
courteous, and polite, and above all open-minded to new 
ideas. In moral character they are marked by strong 
loyalty, filial piety, and self-control. 

Japan has been so busy appropriating the vast com- 
plex of the outward material civilization of the West 
that she has not so fully received or understood the 
heart and soul of Christian civilization. Japan stands — 
to-day at the parting of the ways, and the war has 
raised a crisis in her history. Two forces have been 
contending for the possession of Japan, like the two 
principles which met in conflict in the late war. On 
the one hand, there is the materialistic force utilizing 
the discoveries of Western science, organized under an 


The first to awaken of - 
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autocratic militarism, and inspired by the doctrine that 
might makes right. On the other hand, there is the 
spiritual force of Christian civilization, inspired by the 
conviction that right makes might, that brotherhood, 
humanity, altruism, and Christian love are the princi- 
ples that will ultimately dominate the world. 

Our visit to Japan this year and to Germany before 
the war convinced the writer that there was a striking 
parallel between the past development of Japan and 
that of Prussia. A study of the history of both coun- 
tries serves to show how much the two peoples had in 
common. In at least ten particulars they were alike. 
The comparison holds good up to the time America 
entered the war. It is our hope and belief that both 
Germany and Japan will learn the lesson of the war 
and finally abandon the discredited policy of auto- 
cratic militarism. ; ; 

Both Japan and Prussia represented expanding and 
dominant races, organized under a strong militarism 
based upon a practical materialism. Both had the 
same feudal foundation. In both countries there was 
an almost absolute power of the throne. Both na- 
tions were based on autocracy and had an inherent 
dread of democracy and socialism. They stood to- 
gether for the autocratic control of education. Each 
believed in the autocratic control of the press. Japan 
like Prussia has had a remarkable expansion in trade 
and commerce subsidized by the state. Both govern- 
ments adopted a paternal attitude toward their peo- 
_ple. Both stood for a militaristic colonial rule. Each 
nation had an elaborate and efficient intelligence de- 
partment. Japan and Germany thus had a natural 
bond of sympathy. Each was a military oligarchy 
administered by a bureaucracy in the name of a 
divine autocracy. 

Will Japan, as the leader of the East, in unselfish 
altruism enter into the brotherhood of man? The 
writer believes implicitly in the Japanese people. Like 
the German people they will repudiate a discredited 
militarism. Just as they adapted themselves to the 
modern world in 1868, in one of the greatest changes 
known in all history, so they will adapt themselves 
to the present world movement for democracy. Their 
leaders will not be ag slow to learn as the proud 
Prussian Junkers, nor will they make the same fatal 
mistake. We believe in the Japanese because we be- 
lieve in humanity and humanity’s God. We admire 
their great past, we sympathize with their present 
difficulties, we believe in their greater future that is 
yet to be. 


HE ISSUE of the war will change the history of 

this nation. During our recent visit to Japan, as 
we interviewed her leaders and scanned her press we 
became impressed with the fact that they had not 
failed to learn the lesson of the war. ‘They have 
seen the futility and failure of an autocratic militarism 
based upon material science. Militarism has produced 
Bolshevsim. Repression has given place to reaction. 
Democracy has won the day and holds the fate of 
the future. There are many signs of the steady ad- 
yance of democracy in Japan. Never before have the 
press and platform enjoyed such freedom. A score of 
her leaders stand forth as fearless critics boldly pro- 
claiming the failure of Germany and the doom of 
; If an open door 
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Two vast forces for democracy, one from within, 
the other from without, will be brought to bear upon 
Japan in the future. Working from within is the 
leaven of social discontent, the irresistible voice of the 
nation becoming clearer and more articulate in its 
demand for a government of the people, for the people, 
by the people. From without, the world tides of de- 
mocracy that have swept away the great autocratic 
dynasties of the MHohenzollerns, Hapsburgs, and 
Romanoffs leave Japan as the last world power under 
an autocratic and military rule. History repeats itself. - 
Democracy is on the march. No nation more than 
Japan will mark the signs of the time, and none has 


proven more ready to adapt herself to the changing 
condition of the modern world. 


MERICA STANDS in a position of peculiar ad- 

4% vantage and responsibility for helping Japan in 
this second crisis in her modern history. All we need 
is to live up to our own ideals that we have repeatedly 
proclaimed in the war. If we do so, if we ourselves are 
true to liberty, democracy, righteousness, and world 
brotherhood, in our co-operation: with Japan, China, 
and Asia, the battle is won for democracy and Christi- 
anity. 

Her three ancient religions and the barren material- 
ism of Western science all combined have failed to 
give Japan the great central truth and mighty dynamic 
of life for the individual and the nation. All com- 
bined have not given her what the Christian message 
of good news alone can impart. The universal and 
loving fatherhood of one God; the mighty inclusive 


brotherhood of one humanity; the peace and blessing 


of abundant spiritual life; the personal purity, in-: 
tegrity, and unswerving honesty of moral righteous- 
ness; the passion for social justice for the poor and 
oppressed, which come with Christianity,—this is 
what Japan needs and this is what we can share with 
her in the great principle of brotherhood. 

Let us mark the achievement and the record of 
Christian missions in one short generation. The num- 
ber of missionaries has increased in the last fifty 
years from ten to 1,428, the Christians from four to 
213,819, while the Christian community of adherents is 
several times as large, and a leading Japanese esti- 
mates that “there are in Japan a million persons who 
are fashioning their conduct according to the principles 
of Jesus Christ.” The Sunday-schools grew from noth- 
ing to an enrolment of 156,245. Fifty years ago there 
was no Japanese Bible available; to-day its circulation 
runs into the millions. There was then hardly an 
asylum or hospital in the land. Christianity has been 
the pioneer in establishing homes, hospitals, refuges 
for the poor, the blind, the fatherless, the insane, the 
leper, the outcast, and the criminal. As Count Okuma 
says, “The indirect influence of Christianity has poured 
into every realm of Japanese life.” 

Japan needs to-day a strong central Christian uni- 
versity adequately endowed. There is need _ to 
strengthen the Christian forces in their educational, 
evangelistic, medical, literary, and social service activ- 
ities. Nothing but the truth will finally triumph in 
Japan, and she will become ultimately a Christian 
country as surely as our own. Japan will yet share 
in the enlightenment and evangelization of Asia and 
will have her full part in the kingdom of God. Be- 
cause of her very strength we must now share with 
her our one priceless gift. For Japan is the rudder 
of Asia, : 
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The First Faint Star 


LEIGHTON ROLLINS 


When the first faint star 
Glimmers and shines in high heaven, 
When the beauty of a winter’s dusk 
Grasps at your throat 
And almost stifles you, 
Then all things 
Fade and disappear 
And the soul within you 
Rises to such heights 
And bounds with such exultant joy 
It seems that life is a erystal 
Passive and asleep 
Until the white shining light 
' Seeks it out and reveals 
A thousand gems, burning and glistening 
With the unguenchable fires of the soul. 
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Training Courses for Leadership 


FLORENCE BUCK 


LEARNING AND TEAcHING. By Harold J. 
Sheridan and G. C. White. New York 
and Cincinnati: The Methodist Book Con- 


cern. 1919 60 cents net. THe TRAIN- 
ING OF THE DrEyOTIONAL LirE. By Minnie 
EH. Kennedy and Minna M. Meyer. 


The Methodist Book Concern. 1919. 
40 cents net. THE ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
By Jesse L. Cunninggim and Bric 
M. North. The Methodist Book Concern. 
1919. 60 cents net. A  MertruHopist 
CHURCH AND ITS Work. By Worth M. 
Tippy and Paul B. Kern. The,Methodist 
Book Concern. 1919. 60 cents net. 

A series of books for training church 
workers issued by The Methodist Book 
Concern bears the attractive title Train- 
ing. Courses for Leadership. One of these, 
Life in the Making, has already been re- 
viewed in THE RecisteR. Four more haye 
now come from the press, making a good 
collection of small, popular, yet accurate, 
volumes relating chiefly to various phases 
of Sunday-school work. 

The first, Learning and Teaching, deals 
directly with the task of the teacher. 
Recognizing that religion is the prime ob- 
ject of the Sunday-school, the first chap- 
ter wisely deals with development in the 
religious life. Elementary principles of 
psychology are dealt with in so direct a 
manner and in language so free from tech- 
nical phrases that any reader of average 
ability, with little or no previous training 
in the subject, may master the contents. 
The principles of education are dealt with 
in much the same manner. One would 
go far to find another elementary book 
on teacher-training so helpful as this one. 
Nothing in the book would bar its use by 
teachers in the liberal churches. Even the 
closing chapter on “Hvangelism through 
Teaching” is so sane and true in its under- 
standing of the religious life that it will 
be read with profit. “Conversion is not 
a thing of a minute,’ says the author, 
“but of a whole life’; and teaching is 
rightly seen to be, not a process of im- 
parting information merely, but a process 
of guiding and training life. 

A second book in the series, also of 
double authorship, deals with the train- 
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ing of the devotional life of children and 
young people. On the whole the treatment 
of the subject of prayer, devotional ma- 
terial from the Bible, and sacred music is 
good, but it is not original at any point 
nor especially 
unnecessary flings at the Santa Claus 
feature of the Christmas play, with no 
recognition of the distinction everywhere 
made between the Christmas service of 
worship and the week-day frolic around 
the tree. The “Christian worship of the 
Triune God” is unduly exalted, and the 
worship of non-Christian peoples presented 
in its lowest and most revolting forms; 
yet the quotations and calls to worship 
are given in the superb language of the 
Hebrew ritual, developed and used by a 
people who certainly never worshipped 
the “Triune God.” The programmes 
offered for worship in the various depart- 
ments of the Sunday-school are dotted 
with little prayers, as if children were to 
be heard for their much speaking. It is 
more than doubtful if such a custom 
would train in real reverence. It is far 
more likely to detract from the right use 
of prayer in public worship. This is the 
least satisfactory book in the ‘‘Leader- 
ship” series. 

The Organization and Administration 
of the Sunday School deals with principles 
underlying that organization, instead of 
presenting a fixed form to be followed. 
Of especial value are the exercises offered 
at the end of each chapter under the 
title of “Constructive Work.” By means 
of these, teachers and superintendents 
may study their own school and consider 
how it may be improved. A thoroughly 
suggestive and helpful volume. 

The same type of study is presented in 
the fourth book of the series, A Methodist 
Church and its Work. It is rightly held 
that teachers in the chureh school and 
young people at work with and for their 
church should be familiar with denomina- 
tional history and method. While its 
chief value is for members of Methodist 
churches, workers in other fellowships 
will do well to study the methods of the 
most highly organized, closely united and 
widely extended of the ae eran’ denom- 
inations, 
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Tue Test. A Play in Three Acts. By 
Peter Hagboldt. Boston: The Cornhill 
Co. 1919.—This is not a great play in 
point of dramatic interest, though per- 
haps one never knows from reading just 
how a play would appear on the stage. 
Its main interest is that it deals with 
a really tragic situation, that of a 
German-American, during the war, who 
is truly loyal to the country of his adop- 
tion, though he cannot suppress the 
sympathies that race and kindred have 
given him. The author, no doubt, has an 
inside view of that tragedy, and it is 
worth presenting for the general consider- 
ation. Before the war it was common to 
remark here in America that Germans 
made excellent citizens. It was indeed a 
cruel test to which the war subjected 
such people. If they did not all measure 
up to it, everybody knows some who did, 
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and there must be a large number of 


them who deserve far more honor than 
they have yet received. 


Congregational Heroes 


PinGRIM FOLLOWERS OF THE GLEAM. By 
Katharine S. Hazeltine. Boston and Chi- 
cago: The Pilgrim Press. Paper covers, 
50 cents; cloth, 80 cents.—This pupil’s 
handbook, covering a short study of Con- 
gregational Heroes who have given their 
lives for the new era of brotherhood, will 
meet a definite need, not only in the work 
of the Sunday-school class-room, but 
wherever there are young people needing 
to be infused with the splendid and sturdy 
spirit of independency. Wntertainingly 
written, these pages will be eagerly read 
by boys and girls and will serve to stim- 
ulate a true admiration for those heroes 
of the spirit who have sought to follow 
not the sword, but the gleam that is 

“Not of the sunlight 

Not of the moonlight 

Not of the starlight’ 
and yet beckons to us all. 


A New Standard Treatise 
THe Buinp: THEIR CONDITION, AND 
THE WorkK BrING DONE FOR THEM IN THE 
UnitED States. By Harry Best, Ph.D. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. . 


1919. $4.—In the late 90’s there was pub- 
lished in Vienna a lexicon of all matters 
pertaining to blindness and the blind, and 
it attempted to cover the world. Though 
a very valuable work, it has been ac- 
cessible to but few people in this country 
and practically only to those of these who 
read German. Between that time and 
this, though much has been published 
which has been collected in a Special Ref- 
erence Library at the Perkins Institution, 
nothing approaching comprehensiveness 
has appeared on the subject, excepting, 
perhaps, special articles in encyclopedias. 
Now we have a real work on all matters 
pertaining toethe blind of the United 
States,—a work to which every student of 
the subject may be referred and in which 
he can find pretty much everything to his 
hand. A comprehensive book of this sort 
is a double boon: one to student and to 
librarian alike, for Dr. Best has sayed the 
former a lot of labor and the latter apol- 
ogies for lack of readily accessible ma- 
terial. Besides, the profession of those 
engaged in teaching and otherwise aiding 
the blind, and particularly the blind them- 
selves, are under lasting obligation to him. 
The book is the result of several years’ 
work. It is not closet-written, but rather 
is practical, and moreover was submitted 
while in manuscript to various experts on 
the many topics treated. Dr. Best’s writ- 
ing reveals no sentimentality, but every- 
where sympathy with a people but little 
understood, and interest in the work being 


done for them. Any one reading the con- — 


cluding chapter of the book will gain an 
insight into the “problem of the blind” 
such as he probably never had before, and 
he will wish to read the elaboration of 
some of the statements there found, which 


he can readily do in preceding chapters. — 


a 
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The Blind is now the standard, ee iy <ae: 


itative treatise on the subject. 


“lh » 7 . * aptteh Pocket Puhsbiols 


By Arthur W. Fox, M.A. London: 


QUESTIONS AND CoMMON SENSE. (2) Is 
THIS A Goop Wortp? (3) Dors Gop 
ANSWER PRAYER? (5) DEATH—AND WHAT 
THEN? Published by The Sunday School 
Association, Essex Street, Strand, London. 


‘Twopence each.—Under the general title, 


Questions and Common Sense, the Sunday 
School Association plans to issue eight lit- 
tle pamphlets of which three numbers 
haye appeared. They are designed to 
answer from the standpoint of free re- 
ligion questions which the war has forced 
upon the attention of the people of Eng- 
land, and indeed upon thoughtful minds 
the world over. The title states the ques- 
tion. In accurate yet untechnical lan- 
guage the question is answered from the 
standpoint of a rational faith. No author 
is named and there is no denominational 
imprint. These little pocket messengers 
ought to do much to comfort and sustain, 
and to re-establish confidence in hearts 
racked by the losses which war entails. 
They give the answer of a religion based 
on a reasonable estimate of life’s values 
and opportunities, on the conviction that 


we are all workers together with God to 


bring about the conditions for which we 
hope and pray. 


~ 


_ English Theology 


THE PLACE OF JUDAISM AMONG THE RE- 
LIGIONS OF THE Wortp. By Claude G. 
Montefiore, M.A. 1s. 6d. net. THe ErHics 
AND THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
The 
Lindsey Press, 5 Essex Street, Strand, 
W. OC. 3s. 6d. net.—One places the smaller 
of these two books first, because Mr. Mont- 
efiore’s statement of the place of Judaism 
among the present religious forces of the 
world’s life is a distinct contribution to 


2 true understanding of the aims and 


hopes animating Jewish hearts through- 
out England and America, and an ade- 
quate answer to the idea that Judaism is 
a museum religion. Both orthodox and 
liberal Judaism believe that Judaism has 
still a place to fill and a work to do in 
the world’s religious life. One would 
have to go a long way to-find a more ad- 
mirably succinct and altogether illuminat- 


ing statement of the present mission of 


that: religion as it is conceived by its 
own best. teachers and leaders. Mr. 
Montefiore’s masterly commentary upon 


- the Synoptic Gospels long ago placed him 


in the front rank of British interpreters 


of Judaic thought and gives, authoritative- 


ness to this exposition of the spirit of 
modern Judaism. — 

Unitarian Christians in general will be 
heartily in sympathy with Mr. Fox’s state- 
ment that “any scholar who holds that 
inspiration means dictation by God, and 


_ that it is his sole duty to interpret new 


truth in the light of any such divine 
dic ie never understand the 


~ become a well worn truism 
aR it is well written and 


=}: 
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not 69 any means without evidence of 
scholarship, therefore, 
Theology of the Old Testament does not 
strike one as either refreshingly new in 
its point of view nor startlingly daring 
in its conclusions. On the contrary one 
has the feeling that Mr. Fox has ventured 
into an already well-trodden field where 
anything more than a résumé and restate- 
ment of conclusions already -widely ac- 
cepted is exceedingly difficult. As evi- 
dence of the ever widening adoption of the 
scholarly and critical interpretation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, however, one wel- 
comes this book, which will doubtless find 
its own place in the vast array of liter- 
ature now contributing to the dispersion 
of older and misleading conceptions of 
the meaning of revelation and inspiration. 
The wonderful evolution of thought and 
conduct revealed in the Old Testament 
writings cannot be too often emphasized, 
and there are doubtless many groping 
their way into the larger light of liberal 
freedom whom this book will serve well. 


Art for Travellers 


GREAT ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS BY 
Great AvutTHOoRS. Compiled by Alfred 
Mansfield Brooks. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company, 1919. $2.—An excellent book of 
reference so compiled as to be of service 
in various ways. When once more the 
tide of travel sets toward Europe the 
tourist may find in this book a much 
needed supplement to the statistics and 
directions of the ordinary guide book. Very 
stimulating to the expectation and very 
enlightening to the imagination are such 


passages as those from Reginald Blomfield. 


concerning “City-Planning—the Roman 
Idea’; from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s de- 
scription of “A Gothic Cathedral,’ and 
from Auguste Rodin’s description of the 
French Cathedrals. Mr. Brooks has ar- 
ranged his selections historically as well 
as topically, so that the reader of a his- 
tory of painting, or architecture, or 
sculpture, may find here many interesting 
sidelights on the account of periods and 
movements in art. Finally, the passages 
chosen are of such length and consistency 
—many of them cover each two pages or 
more—that they are interesting and de- 
lightful reading as pure literature in and 
for themselves. 


An Unsuccessful Mixture 


RoMANCE AND RevoLuTion. By Martin 
Sindell. Eau Claire, Wis.: Paramount 
Publishing Company. 1918.—We have 
here an attempted mixture of story-telling 
and local color with Biblical interpreta- 
tion, theological exposition, “metaphysical 
healing” and “a churchless religion.” 
Even the literary skill of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward or Winston Churchill.could not suc- 
ceed in making a consistent, still less a 
readable, book out of such a combination, 
and Mr. Sindell has not the skill of Mrs. 
Ward or Mr. Churchill. Charles Lamb 


once said of a familiar mixed beverage 
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The Hthics and 


land Gillilan. Chicago: 


that two good things were spoiled in the 
mixing. But the elements which Mr. 
Sindell tries to bring together will not 
even mix. In this regard they are like 
oil and water. One might follow the an- 
alogy further. You do not drink oil and 
water from choice or for the fun of the 
thing. 


Real Fun 


A SAMPLE Case or Humor. By Strick- 
Forbes and Com- 
pany. 1919. $1.25—Rumor has it that 
some distinguished readers of Tur Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER are in the habit of turning 
first of all to its back page, for the pur- 
pose, it is said, not of scanning the table 
of contents, but of perusing a certain col- 
umn headed “Pleasantries.” Stimulated 
by this gentle tonic they can then, it is pre- 
sumed, turn themselves with greater pros- 
pect of satisfactory digestion to the more 
solid meat to be found. within its covers: 
Such readers will welcome with avidity 
Mr. Strickland Gillilan’s A Sample Case of 
Humor, and even readers of more solid 
digestive ability will chuckle with delight 
at these brimful pages of jolly fun: If 
it be true that laughter is the medicine 
of the soul this is decidedly a good book 
to have around. Originally a lecture de- 
signed for the Chautauqua Platform it 
suffers nothing by being committed to 
print, and is well calculated to gladden 
a still larger multitude than it has already 
filled with delight. The aim of the book 
is not only to supply humor, but to in- 
crease public observation in the direction 
of humor. As one who has never heard 
Mr. Gillilan lecture, the reviewer counts 
this book among his lucky “finds.” The 
trouble about the book is that many peo- 
ple, including the preachers, will be 
plagiarizing it wholesale. 


the monthly organ of the 
India Home Rule League of 

America, is recommended by 
Rev. Dr, J. T. anna, as by far the best and most re- 
liable source of information relating to India. It should be 
in every public and private library. $1.50 a year, Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
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A Tale of Daisy Town 
M. E. N. HATHE WAY 


In Daisy Town one summer day 
The posies, young and old, 
Oppressed with noontide heat and dust, 
Began to fret and scold. 


Sly Mr. Wind came creeping up 
And heard their noisy chat, 

Which vexed him as he shook them well 
First this way and then that. 


And Mr. Sun next saw the whole 
As he was looking down, 

And spoke aloud to Mr. Cloud 
About the Daisy Town. 


Now Mr. Cloud, though he looked black, 
Still had a kindly heart, 

And to himself he softly said, 
“T’ll try to take their part.” 


So all the wet that he could get 
He stirred around and round, 

And made a string of lively showers 
And sent them to the ground. 


And then how quick the Daisy folks 
Forgot their strife and strain, 

And in good humor went to work 
To use the welcome rain. 


They washed their faces and their clothes 
And made them fresh and clean, 

And soon they were a tidy host 
In shining white and green. 


And when the Lady Evening came 
To draw her curtains down, 

She said, ‘‘What dainty folks they are 
In little Daisy Town.” 


About an Old Stump 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon atime there was an old 
stump. There is another beginning to this 
story, too, for once upon a time there was 
a little girl. 

Perhaps you think it was not polite to 
name the stump first in this story; but 
the reason the stump was given first 
place is because he was so much older 
than the little girl. Long before the little 
girl was born, he was a large tree, waving 
his arms about in the sunshine, and hold- 
ing more than one _bird’s-nest in those 
great arms. 

He stood upon a side hill near a cow- 
path and for years and years lived his 
happy, tree life until one day, in a hard 
thunder-storm, the lightning struck him, 
and sent nearly one-half of him not only 
to the ground, but to the very bottom of 
the hill; and that part of him was 
sawed up and taken to the great farm- 
house near by, and used for fires in the 
big fire-place. 
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The other half of the tree tried his best 
to live on, and did so for a number of 
years, but the people in the farm-house 
could see that the brave half tree could 
not stand another year; so they cut it 
down, and left the stump. 

Even the stump tried his best to live. 
and every Spring, new leaf-shoots on 
short stems opened up around the roots; 
but they, too, could not keep on coming 
every year, so after a while the stump 
slept quietly and dreamed pleasant stump 
dreams. 

Then along came Mr. Woodchuck. 

“My!” said Mr. Woodchuck. ‘What a 
fine place to live!” and he began to dig 
a burrow under the stump, and pretty 
soon he had as fine a home underground 
as you could make yourself. He named it 
Burrow Hall just the minute it was done. 

It was after Mr. Woodchuck had been 
living in Burrow Hall for some time that 
the little girl came into the story. She 
walked into this story up the cow-yath, 
and found the stump that made Burrow 
Hall such a safe place. 

“What a fine play-house this will 
make!” she cried, and laying her doll upon 
the top she began to pick mullein leaves 
to make soft velvet carpets in the hollows 
of the roots. She did not’ know about 
Mr. Woodchuck, then, and he did not 
know about her, either, for he happened 
to be out upon a hunt for things to eat 
down in a field at the bottom of the cow- 
path; so it was not until the little girl 
had taken Miss Doll home to lunch that 
Mr. Woodchuck came back., He was sur- 


| prised when he saw that someone had 


been carpeting his entrance to Burrow 
Hall, and he laid down the apple he was 
bringing home, and wondered about the 
matter. He thought he did not care to 
have mullein carpets, so he dug them away 
with his strong claws, picked up his 
apple and went inside. i 

When Mr. Woodchuck had put his apple 
away in the Burrow Hall pantry, he. crept 
back to the front door, and lay hidden 
where he could see who might come to 
put more carpets in his hallway. 

Then he spied the little girl with her 
dolly. He heard her cry when she found 
her soft carpets had been kicked away, 
so when she laid Miss Doll upon the 
stump play-house as the little girl called 
it, but upon the roof of Burrow Hall as 
Mr. Woochuck called it, he said that never 
again would he kick away any mullein 
leaf carpets. 

One evening when she came up the cow- 
path with her father, who was going after 
the cows, the little girl saw Mr. Wood- 
chuck. Father told her Mr. Woodchuck 
owned that large doorway she had 
carpeted, and then she knew why the 
leaves had been kicked away. 

Soon, she and Mr. Woodchuck became 
good friends, for she found that he did 
not kick away the velvet carpet any more. 

The real reason was because Mr. Wood- 
chuck saw the little girl loved the old 
stump as much as he loved Burrow Hall; 
and the little girl never tried to. scare 
Mr. Woodchuck nor hurt his home, be- 
cause she saw that he loved Burrow Hall 
as much as she loved the old stump! 
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A Good New Use for a “Tin Hat” 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 
When Corporal Dick Manly was in- 


{valided home in the Spring of 1918 he 


brought so many souvenirs that his 
mother felt like “The Little Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe,’ for she, too, 
“didn’t know what to do!” Of course 
the souvenirs didn’t go hopping about 
like the Little Old Woman’s children, 
but they took up about as much room, in 
the little old gray farm-house that was 
Corporal Manly’s home. : 

There was a German gun with a long 
barrel, and a German revolver, and a lot 
of empty shells, and an Austrian gas-mask, 
and a German gas-mask, and an Austrian 
mess-kit, and a German mess-kit, and 
two or three first-aid kits, and some pieces 
of a wrecked aéroplane, and a whole arm- 
ful of little flags, and two or three dozen 
bits of most everything, and a German 
helmet which Dick called a “tin hat.” 

“T was uncommonly lucky, mother, to 
be able to hang on to them all,” said 
Corporal Manly. ‘Lots of the fellows lost 
all theirs, after we got into the real 
trouble. Yes, I certainly was lucky!” 

His mother said, “Yes, indeed !’’ Though 
she was so happy over getting Dick back 
“safe, and almost sound,’ as he said, after 
the gas got out of his lungs, that she 
wouldn’t really have cared if he hadn’t 
brought a single souvenir! Neither would 
father, nor grandmother. Ten-year-old 
Johnny thought they were the most inter- 
esting things in the world! — 

For a long time the neighbors came in, 
from far and near, to see the souvenirs, 
and Dick was hoarse a great deal of the 
time from explaining all about them, 
nearly every evening; but after a while 
every one had seen them, and one day in 
early June Dick said, “I’m going to put 
a lot of this truck up attic for a while,— 
my room is so small, and the parlor is so 
small. I bet you’re tired dusting them!” 

His mother really was tired of dusting 
them, but she wouldn’t have said so— 
never! She said, “Oh, dusting is nothing. 
Just do as you like. Whatever you do 
will suit me!” f 


So he carried all the large things, that . 


would not go in the parlor cabinet, up to 
the attic. It is a sunny old attic, and it 
has a square window in the south end that 
is protected by a penthouse, or rain-shield, 
so that it can stay open all summer, rain 
or shine, and let in the sweet air to dry 
Grandmother Manly’s precious herbs, and, 
later, Johnny’s popcorn. 

One day, late in June, Grandmother 
Manly pattered up the attic stairs with 
her first basket of herbs—sweet clover, 
to dry for the linen closet and her bureau 
drawers. 

“Cheep! Cheep!” 

Grandmother Manly stopped in the door- 
way. 

“Cheep! Cheep! Cheep!’ 

Where did it come from? 

“Tt can’t be mice,” she said, “for there 
aren’t any! Besides, it’s too sweet. But 
there isn’t a bird in sight!” 

“Cheep! Cheep! Cheep! Cheep!” 


rf 


_diers. 


perched on the edge of that German 


‘helmet, which swung in the sun, close 
by the window! 
beaks, each one wide open for that worm! 


And up came four little 


Mother, father, Dick, and Johnny, all 
came trooping upstairs when they heard 
Grandmother’s call. 

How Dick laughed! Then he. said, 
soberly, “I hope there’ll never again be 


any other use for tin hats!” 


The Flag-bearer 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Issued to THp ReGrstHR by the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, New 
York. ; 

The primary class had a very beautiful 
American flag, and some child was going 
to carry it from the schoolroom across 


the park and into the town hall on the 


holiday. All the primary children would 
march after the flag and they were going 
to sing “America” and ‘“‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ It would be a wonderful day 
and each child wanted to carry the flag. 

No one was sure who would be chosen 
as flag-bearer, but their teacher had said 
the week before: “It will be the child 
who loves his country the most who will 
carry the Stars and Stripes. Try and do 
something for your country during the 
week.” 

So the children had been very busy 


. ever since doing all sorts of things that 


would show how they loved their country. 

Marjory had been knitting for the sol- 
Her grandmother had given her a 
pair of pretty yellow needles and a ball of 
soft gray yarn and had started a scarf. 
But the stitches would drop and there was 
still enough snow for sliding on the hill 
back of Marjory’s house. Her knitting 
was not much farther along on Saturday 
than on Monday. . 

“J will show how much I love my coun- 
try,’ Hubert said, and he asked his 
mother to sew the gilt buttons from his 
great-grandfather’s soldier coat that hung 
in -the attic on his reefer. Then he 
showed the bright buttons to all the other 


-. children and they thought that Hubert 


looked very fine indeed. 

“I shall wear them when I carry the 
flag next week,’’ Hubert told them. 

But the children thought that perhaps 


: Roger would be chosen as flag-bearer be- 
- cause he bought such a large flag with the 


money in his bank and put it up on the 
flag-pole in his front yard. Roger’s father 


helped him raise the flag on a rope so that 
he could pull it down at night, but once 
. the Stars and Stripes were flying Roger 


forgot all about them. His flag stayed 
out in the wind and sleet and its bright 


colors faded and the stripes were torn. 


: After all, the children decided, it would 
be Edward who would carry the flag. Hd- 
ward had a dog named Trusty and he 


ioe a aaped to train him to be a Red Cross 


ssauGts He she a white band with a red 


ound Trusty and harnessed 


had never worn a har- 
F: or been fastened to any- 


1 nice siya uni ht iced beak. nd | 


thing. He tried to get away from the 


wagon, but Edward strapped the harness 
The straps hurt Trusty 


more tightly. 
and it hurt his feelings to be made to drag 
the cart, but Edward drove him to and 
from the drug store and the grocery and 
the butcher's, carrying the parcels that 
Edward had always brought alone before. 
The other children, too, all tried to do 
unusual things to win themselves the place 
of flag-bearer. They played their drums 
in the street and made soldier caps and 
wooden swords and drilled. The little 
girls dressed up and played army nurse 
with their dolls. The boys bought toy 
soldiers and horns at the toy shop. There 
was a great deal of noise everywhere. 
Then it was the holiday, and every 
one was greatly excited over what was 
going to happen. Whoever had a red 
ribbon, or.a blue necktie, or a red, white, 
and blue badge felt very proud indeed to 
wear it. Every child sat as still as a 
mouse as the teacher spoke to them. 


“Marjory showed me five rows that she] 


had knitted for a soldier when. I went 
to her house a few days ago,” she said. 
‘I wonder how many rows she has finished 
now ?” 

“Only five,’ Marjory said softly. 

Hubert touched the buttons on his reefer 
and sat up very straight in his place. 

“T am wearing my great-grandfather’s 
soldier buttons,” he said. 

“That ought to make you feel as brave 
as he was, when he earned the right to 
wear them in battle,” the teacher said, 
and Hubert suddenly thought that gilt 
buttons had not made him into a soldier 
at all. The other children began to think, 


too, as they looked up at the Stars and | 


Stripes waiting at the end of the room. 
Edward remembered how the harness had 
hurt Trusty and the boy with the drum 
remembered how he had awakened the 


| baby from her nap. Roger thought of } 


his torn flag, flapping in the wind on 
the top of the flagpole. No one said any- 
thing until the teacher ‘looked at the 
end of the class and smiled, and said,— 

“Well, Peter.” 

Peter smiled back and tried to cover up 
the holes in his jacket sleeves and tucked 
his old shoes under the seat. Peter's 
father had gone to be a soldier and 
there were his mother and the two babies 
and his grandfather, who was blind, at 
home. 

“What have you been doing all the 
week, Peter?’ the teacher asked. 

“Tending the babies so that mother 
could go to the factory and sew the sol- 
diers’ uniforms,” Peter said. ‘And lead- 
ing grandfather out for a walk when it 
was a sunny day.” 

“Peter’s got a little flag hanging out of 
the window,” one of the children said, 
“and he’s so careful of it. He takes it 
in every might and Bus it out again in 
the morning.” 

“We saluted the flag and took off his 
hat to it when the parade went by the 
other day,’ said another child. Every 
one loved merry, ragged Peter, who could 
play so gayly when he had time for a 


| game. 


Just then they heard the band outside. 


It was playing “The Red, White, and 


‘Blue,’ the music to which the children 


were to march with the flag. 

“Who shall be our flag-bearer?’ the 
teacher asked. ; 

The children knew now. They were 


“quite sure. 


“Peter!” they said. 

So Peter carried the Stars and Stripes 
across the park into the town hall, with 
all the primary children marching like 
soldiers behind. The wind blew it around. 
him like a cloak to cover up the holes in © 
his jacket sleeves and his old shoes. 
Wherever he looked he could see the col- - 
ors; the sky was as blue as the field in 
the flag, a few snow stars lay on the 
ground and the first robin redbreast sang 
on a branch over his head. And the chil- 
dren following Peter knew what the col- 
ors told them to do for their country— 
to be brave and good and true at home. 


General Pershing Honored 

On July 3, Gen. John J. Pershing re- 
ceived from Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. The Senate House, where the cere- 
mony took place, was crowded with under- 
graduates in military and naval uniforms. 
Dr. Arthur BE. Shipley of Christ’s College 
presided. There were other recipients of 
the degree, but the reception of General 
Pershing roused the greatest enthusiasm 
among the undergraduates whose cheering. 
had to be quieted by the public orator be- 
fore the ceremony could proceed. General 
Pershing’s little son, Warren, was present 


‘and seemed thoroughly to enjoy the en- 


thusiasm of the spectators. 


The Last Police Patrol Horse 


The last of the down-town police 
horses in Boston is to go, supplanted by 
the encroachments of the age of gasolene. 
For ten years “Brandy” has been the 
pet of thousands who daily pass the 
police station in City Hall Avenue. In 
his accustomed place in front of the sta- 
tion, Where he stood waiting for orders 
which would send him for some prisoner, 
“Brandy” has munched many a sugar 
offering or piece of candy, or has trotted 
across the street for an apple rolled for 
him to chase. His thousands of friends 
will resent the automobile police patrol 
which will take his place. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children -in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. Bonen 
Cuirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIO 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H..Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


_ PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ta the New Hampshire Hills 


Music lovers gather at Peterborough 


M. A. BISHOPRICK 


The Music Festival of the Woman’s 
Music Clubs of the country was recently 
held at beautiful Peterborough among the 
hills. Peterborough is the home of Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, whose life-work is to 
carry out the thought of her husband, 
in providing a quiet and inspiring place 
for creative work, and an opportunity for 
those who have already achieved some- 
thing that is worth while, to work in ideal 
surroundings. The MacDowell Memorial 
Association properly officered owns five 
hundred acres at Peterborough, and here 
is Mrs. MacDowell’s own home, ‘“Hill- 
crest,’ with its interesting old-fashioned 
garden. “Colony Hall,’ where the work- 
ers have their living quarters, was given 
by a prominent Unitarian woman of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Many studios nestle in the deep pine 
woods, where the only sound is the wind 
in the branches, the note of a bird, or 
the rush of a squirrel. These studios are 
most artistic. Many are called by the 
name of the donors, as, for instance, 
Watson Studio, one of the most beautiful, 
with its outlook toward Mount Monad- 
nock. Many have been given by people 
interested in the success of this work, 
who have faith that it will result in the 
development of musicians, artists, and 
writers of which the country will be 
proud. One feels that MacDowell’s spirit 
compels one to work, and be in earnest in 
this wonderland of pines where every 
breath is an inspiration. 

The programme of the festival week, 
arranged by the clubs, was of unusual 
interest. Every day was full: lectures 
and concerts followed each other in rapid 
succession. This was a great opportunity 
for the young American composer and 
artist to show that American music is 
coming to the front. On the first Sunday 
many of the local churches had their 
services enriched by some fine soloist, dele- 
gate to the Convention. Our own Uni- 
tarian Church—and what a lovely old 
church it is, with its colonial architecture, 
and really exquisite interior,—was filled 
with many visitors. The new minister, 
Rey. Wilton BE. Cross, took as his sub- 
ject “The Ministry of Music,’ and said 
in part: “For most of us, our lives are 
lived in the valleys or the foothills of ‘ex- 
istence. Torn and worn by the weight 
of numberless cares and toils of the 
everyday, the spirit longs to break away, 
to soar the heights—to breathe the at- 


mosphere of eternity and eternal things. |: 


The heart ever tries to express its in- 
tuitive longing toward the Unknowable. 
Here in this upward look and desire, rests 
the ministry of music, for music is the 
language of aspiration. To what height 
it can lift! What visions, what hopes, lie 
within its power to call forth! 

“No soul is content with the actual. 
There is a beauty, a goodness, a justice 


‘The Christian Register 


‘| for which the soul: begs on bended knee 


—to which it lifts its eyes and hand con- 
tinually. It is music’s divine ministry to 
bridge the gap, forming that mystic ladder 
upon which the soul travels from the 
material to the spiritual for inspiration, 
from the valleys to the mountain peaks 
of vision. ‘History abounds with illustra- 
tions of the effect of music on the human 
soul. Pythagoras worked wonders in 
cases of violent insanity with soothing 
music. Esquiral, the celebrated French 
alienist, on one occasion said, ‘““Music acts 
most powerfully on the physical and moral 
nature and I use it constantly in mental 
diseases. It is a most precious agent and 
ought not to be neglected.” Gladstone, 
the statesman, when he was attacked by 
his occasional periods of nervous exhaus- 
tion, would have his favorite hymn sung 
to him. Herbert Spencer, the pholisopher, 
when neuralgia laid him low, would lie 
down and order soft music played, and in- 
variably obtained relief. 3 

“Have we not, each and every one of 
us, felt this magic power of music over 
our own spirits? Have we not felt those 
sensations, impossible of verbal descrip- 
tion, while listening to such gigantic 
masses of sound as a Handel employs? 
Or in the descriptive strains of a Haydn, 
shifting through every hue of passion, 
feeling, and image, all softening down to a 
soft harmony resembling the scenery of 
nature? New poetry and literature ap- 
peal to the brain of a man, but to permit 
this factor of his make-up to predominate 
in his life would be to make for an in- 
complete life, and unrounded personality. 
So music came as the need was discovered 
for a language, ‘a means of expressing 
emotion, even as poetry and literature 
express thoughts and ideas. Thus we 
may say that the power of music comes 
from the need of expression,—emotional 
expression,—expression of feelings which 
tend heavenward. 

“The ministry of music then is in the 
fact that it is the language of our far- 
reaching aspirations, our invisible com- 
munings, of all that is pathetic, of grat- 
itude and love—feelings that need a more 
delicate, a more flexible organ of speech 
than the human tongue. 

wm mw 

“As the first power of music’s ministry 
lies in its expression, its second power 
lies in description—description not in 
the way that words are descriptive,—for 
music conveys no definite image. or 
pictures. There is an essential vagueness 
in every musical conception. But though 
there is this vagueness, there is a descrip- 
tive quality that is born out of the cre- 
ativeness of music. 

“But how can music be creative? Well! 
the empire of music is the heart, its loves, 
its longings, its overflowings of joy and 
sorrow. It sets the feelings to work and 
these working through fancy, through 
imagination, create objects. You know 
how certain pieces will bring up the 
picture of some well-remembered place, of 
the face of some friend or loved one. 

“An interesting thing is to be noted 
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here in this creativeness of music. Music ~ 


has the power of imitation. Through imi- 
tative sounds it can call up mental 
pictures of things in human life or nature. 
But in this, as always, music is not ob- 
jective, but subjective. It imitates noth- 
ing as it is, but as it is felt. 

“A splendid instance of this creative 
imitation is in that wonderful old Pastoral 
Symphony of Beethoven, which ealls up 
such summer sensations that the heart 
seems to spread itself out over the soft 
scene of nature, and makes music with the 
evening breeze, the hum of insects, and 
the tinkling of little streams. 

“So then the ministry of music lies, as 
we have said, first in its ability to ex- 
press feeling and emotion, and secondly in 
the ability to describe through its power 
to create. 

wa Sk 


“Such then being the ministry of music, 
it is seen how near it is to religion. nits 
a part of religion, for religion is life, a 
way of life—a way of life toward the 
salvation of the whole personality of. man 
from his baser animal self to the glorious 
possibilities of growth, ever higher and 
higher. 

“Music, as no other power in the uni- 
verse, can rend the curtain between God 
and man, can awaken an intenser con- 
sciousness of the presence of that All-of- 
life, who evermore manifests himself in 


all things—even the very music of which 


we are speaking. 

“This power of music for religion lies 
in the deep fountains of friendship, love, 
and devotion it unlocks. It lies in its 
ability to transport the individual from a 
world of doubts and cares and dulness, 
into an ideal world where all is beautiful 
and intense—where ages of the soul’s best 
experience seem concentrated into a mo- 
ment of time, into a few bars of music.” 

In the late afternoon on Tuesday came 
the wonderful pageant, before an audience 
of fifteen hundred people, who sat thrilled 
and inspired by the whole scene. The 
lovely amphitheatre, with its walls of ever- 
greens, the clear blue sky above, the sun 
glinting through the trees, and _ the 
mountains beyond made a setting never 
to be forgotten. 

The beautiful music of Edward Mac- 
Dowell was interpreted by a series of 


human pictures, which also told a little 
story of the town of Peterborough. The — 


incidents pictured included the Indian life, 
the departure of the Pilgrims from the 
Old World, a colonial wedding, the call 


to arms (1775), the deserted farm, the. 


Civil War period, and finally Peterborough 
greeting the nations of the Allies, and cele- 
brating the victory of the World War. 
The people of the town were the actors 
in this pageant, and their readiness to 
rehearse at all hours of day and night 
made it the success that it was.’ Their 
love for the woman whose heart is in it all 
made any sacrifice seem of little conse- 
quence. As the week’s festivities ended 


on the 4th of July, the children had a — 


frolic all their own, taking part in Mr. 
Arthur Nevin’s new Mother Goose music. 
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Western Conference Letter 


Some summer changes 


' ERNEST C. SMITH 

At this time of year there is very little 
church news in the ordinary sense of that 
word. Our churches at Ann Arbor and at 
Iowa City have maintained services on 
account of the summer schools at the 
universities. Here in Chicago, The Insti- 
tute of Religious Education had its ses- 
sion from July 15-25. The usual high 

standard of instruction was maintained, 
but the attendance was discouragingly 
small. In addition to his lectures and con- 
ferences Dr. William I. Lawrance gave 
an illuminating and inspiring account of 
‘his visit to the Near East as a member 
of the Interchurch Commission. This ad- 
dress’ was given Sunday afternoon, July 
20, on the lawn in the rear of President 
Southworth’s temporary home. In addi- 
tion to his course in psychology Dr. Dod- 
son conducted one of the Vesper Services. 
The attendance at these services has been 
about asin past years. The preachers for 
the August Sundays are as follows: Au- 
gust 3, Rev. Rowena Morse Mann; August 
10, Prof. T. G. Soares; August 17, Rev. 
Walter A. Smith; August 24, President F. 
©. Southworth. 

Mr. Earl F. Cook, of the graduating 
class of the Meadville School, has accepted 
a call to the Church at Quincy, Tl. Rev. 
Walter A. Smith has resigned at Menom- 
onie, Wis., to accept a call to Dunkirk, 
N.Y. Rev. Arthur T. Brown has resigned 
at Evanston, Ill. Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man has resigned at Milwaukee, Wis., 
after a pastorate of eleven years. During 
this .period practically every effort for 
social betterment in the city has enjoyed 
his efficient co-operation. Rey. Oswald 
Helsing, one of the new “ministers-at- 
large,” has visited our Norwegian missions 
at Hanska and Underwood and is estab- 
lishing contact with some of the Danes in 
Chicago. 

If there is a dearth of church news 
there is altogether too much news of an- 
other kind. Chicago has had the street- 
ear strike which our last letter stated was 
impending, but which it was hoped would 
be averted. For four days not a car 
moyed on either surface or elevated lines. 
There was no disorder or violence in con- 
nection with this strike. Indeed, there 
was rather a holiday air about the whole 

affair. Means of transportation were im- 
provised over night. Some of the steam 
lines pressed every car and engine into 
service. Delivery trucks and busses did 
a thriving business. Owners of private 
automobiles gave free rides to people go- 
ing to work. There was much good- 
natured cameraderie. None the less, 
every one felt the pinch, especially on the 


one day when rain fell. It cost twenty-five: 


to fifty cents to get down town and the 
Same sum to get home at night. There 
was serious congestion on the borders of 
the loop. The Governor and the State 
~Board had apparently arranged a compro- 


mise which was agreeable to the union | 


|file of the union, 
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the radicals over- 
rode the counsels of the officers and de- 
clared the strike. Mr. Mahon, the Inter- 
national President of the union, promptly 
appeared, declared that the strike was in 
violation of the laws of the union, and 
finally forced a formal ballot of, the mem- 
bership. He was bitterly opposed by the 
radicals and the compromise was won 
by a dishearteningly small majority, the 
agreement accepted being that previously 
arrived at by the union officials, the of- 
ficials of the companies and the State 
Commission. It gives to the workers the 
highest rate of pay in the world for the 
given class of work and very appreciably 
betters the working conditions. As was 
expected, the State Commission has. since 
granted an increased fare to the com- 
panies,—seven cents for the surface lines 
and eight cents for the elevated lines. 
This award the city, through its officials, 
refuses to accept and threatens forfeiture 
of the franchises held by the surface lines. 
Just how much of this is in good faith and 
just how much is for political effect it 
is hard at this moment to say. 

Still more unpleasant news is that of 
the race riots. Chicago is forced to hang 
its head in shame. It required a week’s 
time and the aid of six thousand State 
troops to restore even the semblance of 
order in a considerable district of the 
city. The violence was about equally dis- 
tributed between the two races, coming of 
course from a small minority in both 
cases. Indictments are now being voted 
by the Grand Jury. Militiamen and 
machine-guns are still in evidence along 
the borders of the colored district. Clearly, 
the city was not officially prepared to 
handle the situation which arose. Back 
of the immediate occasion of the out- 
break lie the real causes. A study of these 
is now being undertaken by a responsible 
commission. An effort will be made to 
remove as far as possible the underlying 
causes of friction. The facts already 
definitely known are as follows: Within 
the last few years there has been a very 
large influx of colored people from fhe 
South into Chicago. There was a short- 
age of labor in certain lines and these 
people came to meet a real need. There 
was no intelligent preparation for their 
coming, but they simply had to be housed. 
This meant that the old colored district 
expanded and that some new colored 
centres were established. Certain white 
people were crowded out. Real estate val- 
ues were affected. Many of these Negroes 
received what to them were previously 
undreamed-of wages. They also had to 
pay undreamed-of prices for rent, food, 
and clothing. With the war pressure for 
extra production and with much overtime 
work in the packing houses and yards 
some of these Negroes were suddenly ele- 
vated to what for them was real wealth. 
They spent, accordingly, and some of them 
claimed privileges and took liberties in 
proportion. The situation was compli- 
eated by the fact that the labor unions, 
for the first time in the history of the 
city, were ready to accept the Negroes as 
members and made a strong effort to 
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effort promised complete success, but at 
a certain stage a barrier was reached and 
no more headway made. The fact that 
twelve thousand Negroes are said to be 
employed in the packing industry alone, 
the fact that they now hold places once 
filled by whites, and the fact that the 
white workers are largely of two nation- 
alities—Polish and Lithuanians—throw a 
side light upon the conditions out of 
which the immediate occasion arose. 
There is an economic and a labor-union 
side to the problem as well as the race 
aspect. There is no condoning of the out- 
rages perpetrated upon the colored people. 
The guilty parties are being sought and 
brought under indictments as rapidly as 
possible. But there is no disguising the 
fact that the city was unable to give 
proper police protection to either whites 
or blacks until the State troops were 
ealled in. 


Magic Packing-cases 


The packing-cases which are to carry 
the Methodist relief cargo to Europe are 
not ordinary cases at all, says the North- 
western Christian Advocate. 

This is because Mr. Frank E. Baker, an 
engineer who is now in Europe in charge 
of Methodist building construction, heard 
that housewives of devastated Europe 
have no place to put things. There are 
no chairs, no tables, and, even worse than 
that, although it may not seem so, there 
are no cupboards. Kitchen utensils and 
food must be piled in a heap on the floor. 
Now comes the fairy-godmother-and-the- 
wand part, for after Mr. Baker heard this 
he devised the transformable packing-case. 

The result is that every Methodist pack- 
ing-case which goes to Europe will become 
a kitchen cupboard in some Italian or 
French woman’s home. Hach case has a 
cover which can be pried loose intact and 
then converted into swinging doors by sim- 
ply sawing the two cross-pieces. Hinges 
for the doors are found inside. Three 
shelves are also placed in the case, while 
the cleats to hold them are already auiled 
in the proper places. Then a can of ma- 
hogany stain and a paint-brush for the 
very last touches, and when all is finished, 
there is a piece of furniture of which any 
housewife may be proud. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Looking Toward the Sunset 


Beyond To-day, To-morrow always waits. 
—Emily Huntington Miller. 


IT have always this sort of feeling when 
I look at the sunset: that there in the 
West lies a land of light and warmth 
and love.—George Hliot. 


Sunday 


They went every one straight forward. 
—Hezek. @. 22. 


Is thy life-summer passing? 
Think not thy joys are o’er! 
Thou hast not seen what Autumn 
For thee may have in store. 


Calmer than breezy April, 
Cooler than August blaze, 
The fairest time of all may be 
September’s golden days. 


Press on, though summer waneth, 
And falter not, nor fear, 
For God can make the Autumn 
The glory of the year. 

—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Monday 


My flesh and my heart faileth: but 
God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion forever.—Ps. lxaiti. 26. 


FrRoM THE RUINS 
The castles crumbled that I built in Spain, 
But from the ruins I have brought away 
Beauty and charm that fadeless shall re- 
main 
’- To brighten through the years my cot- 
tage gray! - 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 


Tuesday 


And hereby we know that he abideth 
in us, by the Spirit which he hath given 
us.—l John iti. 24. 


Behind are joys, fond hopes that found 


fulfilment, 
Sweet fellowships, glad toil of hand and 
brain. 
Unanswered prayers, burdens of loss and 
sorrow, 


Faces that look no more in ours again. 


Before us lie the hills, sunlit with promise, 
Fairer fulfilments than the past could 


know, 
New growths of soul, new leadings of the 

Spirit, 
And all the glad surprises God will 

show. 


—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Wednesday 


For this God is our God for ever and 
ever: He will be our guide even unto 
death.—Ps. awlwiii. 14. 
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To0-MORROW 


The robin chants when the thrush is 
dumb, 
Snow smoothes a bed for the clover, 
Life flames anew, and days to come 
Are sweet as the days that are over. 
The tide that ebbs by the moon flows 
backs 
Faith builds on the ruins of sorrow, 
The halcyon flutters in winter’s track, 
And night makes way for the morrow. 


And ever a strain, of joys the sum, 
Sings on in the heart of the lover— 

In death sings on—that days to come 
Are as sweet as the days that are over! 


—Florence Earle Coates. 


Thursday 


Nothing shall be impossible unto you. 


—Matt. evii. 20. 


The inspirations of life come, after all, 
from the great things to be done rather 
than from the great things that have 
been done.—Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart. shall cease to palpitate. 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Friday 


I am like a green olive tree in the house 
of God: I trust in the mercy of God for 
ever and ever.—Ps. lii. 8. 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was 
made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God, see all 
nor be afraid!” 
—Robert Browning. 


Saturday 


Meditate upon these things.—1/ Tim. iv. 
15; 


Let us not shrink from a wholesome self- 
questioning. As the years go by, does life 
acquire deeper meaning and higher value? 
Do we care more for good things, and 
most for the best? Are we more ready to 
take a hint of improvement, more open 
to the reproofs of truth, more sensitive to 
the distinctions of right and wrong? Have 
we been growing more reasonable, calm, 
self-possessed; more amenable to disci- 
pline, and so more skilful in the worthy 
use of our faculties? Does Nature seem 
more and say more to us because our 
eyes have opened to its pictures, our ears 
to its music, our hearts to its wonders? 
And this world in which we live and move 
and have our being,—has it schooled us 
to a better understanding of what it is to 
be just and kind, pure and true, helpful 
and glad? 
resist evil example, and yet more tender 
in our compassion toward human frailty 
and folly? Have we been drawing closer 
in fellowship to all good people, and 
more willing to do our part in all good 
work? If we can say Yes to such ques- 
tions, let us thank God, who has helped 


Have we grown stronger to- 
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us so to number our days as to learn 
from them the wisdom of the heavens.— 
Charles Gordon Ames. 


2 The Khasi Hills 


An American Unitarian missionary is needed 
in India 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Letters from Mr. H. K. Singh, the leader 
in the Unitarian work in the Khasi Hills, 
India, and from others, bring interesting 
word from the little churches there. Their 
Annual Conference was held late in April, 
at Jowai, the largest of the Khasi villages, ~ 
with representatives present from six 
churches. There were sermons, a meet- 
ing of the young people, a business meet- 
ing, the baptism of several children, and 
the welcoming of new members. Resolu- 
tions of greeting and affectionate regard 
were ordered to be sent to a number of 
persons in America and England who 
have interested themselves in the Khasi 
Unitarian work. For some time past 
there has been a rather regrettable di- 
vision among the churches, but happily 
this appears now to be passing away; at 
this Conference there were representatives 
from both sections, and what seemed to 
be a very united and earnest spirit. 

Affliction has come again to the family 
of Mr. Singh. This time it is the death 
of a son, who contracted serious disease 
while serving in the British Army in 
Mesopotamia. 

Mr. Singh, who started the Unitarian 
movement here, has now been serving it 
for more than thirty years. Although. his 
health is less firm than formerly, he 
labors for the cause with a devotion that 
is untiring, often walking on Sunday from 
ten to twenty miles and preaching twice 
or three times, besides doing other re- 
ligious work, and with no financial com- 
pensation. 

The greatest need here is a missionary 
from America or England to lead, direct, 
and teach the people, and to extend the 
Unitarian movement to new villages. But 
whether such a missionary is sent or not, 
at least the Khasi churches need and ex- 
pect to have the active sympathy of all 
English and American Unitarians. Hap- 
pily some of the leaders of our Y. P. R. U. 
in America are becoming interested, and 
have begun correspondence with a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Singh and others. Perhaps 
most important of all, Miss M. N. Chase, 
of Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H., and 
several active Unitarian young people 
here, are agitating the idea of having a 
“Khasi Hills Day” in all our local Unions, 
in the early fall, for the purpose of awak- 
ening an interest in the Khasi work and 
extending to it practical aid. This sug- 
gests the question: Why should not our 
Unitarian young people undertake as a 
whole to do something earnest and definite 
for the great world, instead of being con- 
tent, narrowly and selfishly, to confine our 
interest to ourselves and our home affairs? 
Probably there will be more to report 
about this proposed “Khasi Hills Day” in 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER a little later. 
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Tue WaysiIpeE PutpitT 


... Anew covenant 
not of the letter 
but of the spirit, 
for the letter killeth 
but the spirit giveth 
life. 


How India Can Be Welded 


Reconstruction work by the “‘Y”’ ts achieving 
commendable results 


SHERWOOD EDDY 


_ As far as the eye can reach on this hill- 
top in Western India we look out toward 
the burning horizon over parched plains 
-of death. Fields that should be green with 
corn are burnt like brick. Thorns, cactus, 
and a few solitary trees are the only 
green things in sight. With the failure of 
the rain, the crops withered and died 
nearly six months ago and the remaining 
cattle and sheep are devouring the last 
remnants of dry, withered grass. Skele- 
tons of dead cattle mark the roadside. 
The vultures dot the sky awaiting the 
next carcass. Just ahead is one of the 
government relief works where six thou- 
sand people are building a road. The men 
are paid eight cents a day, the women 
seven. 

On the bare height is the deserted Hindu 
temple with its hideous dead idol of stone, 
with no message and no power in such 
an hour of need. Little groups in tattered 
rags pass by carrying their earthen pots 
and their children, driven by sore need 
to the relief camp. The people work in 
the broiling sun, without shelter night or 
day. Here in the dust children are born. 
Among the throng are the lame, the blind, 
the lepers, and human skeletons just hold- 
ing on to life. Parts of India are in the 
.thrall of famine again. Even in normal 
times this is the neediest section of this 
round world of human need. Here one- 
fifth of the human race live in the midst 
of greater poverty, ignorance, illiteracy, 
superstition, idolatry, debt, and famine, 


India is the poorest. of all the great 
countries of the world. The average 
wealth is but one hundred shillings per 
capita or about one-twentieth that of 
America or England. The average income 
for each person, according to Lord Cromer, 
was only ten shillings per year or about 
three cents per day. How can they get 
three meals a day on an income of three 
cents? They simply do not do it. 

Nearly three hundred million, or almost 
three times the population of the United 
States, live in rural India. They are 
grouped in more than seven hundred and 
thirty thousand villages. Over sixty mil- 
lions are outcastes or “untouchables,” shut 
out from the pale of Hinduism and from 
the benefits of civilization. Wages vary 
_ from four to ten cents a day for a day 
_ laborer. I learned recently of two boys 

< 


than any other large section of the world. 
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who were daily walking twenty-two miles 
to get work at four cents a day in order to 
support their widowed mother and family. 
Living from hand to mouth, the people 
easily fall a prey to the voracious money- 
lender and soon become his slaves. Rates 
of interest vary all the way from 18 to 
150 per cent. a year. I know of one case 
where a poor villager was compelled to 
pay 400 per cent. interest in two: years 
without reducing the principal. He is 
now caught in the spider’s web; his time, 
his labor, his cattle, if he has any, his 
land and even his children are under the 
control of this hard usurer who becomes 
his lord and master. 

Is there any remedy for this state of 
things? Five years ago the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in India opened a 
rural department to begin to grapple with 
the economic and social needs of the 
down-trodden, outcaste masses of the poor. 
Gradually the work has grown and de- 
veloped until now a strong organization is 
able to face the village problem. About 
three years ago several experts, after a 
thorough canvass of the field, formed a 
Christian Central Bank. This Central 
Bank loans money at 7% per cent.. to co- 
operative societies which are organized by 
the Y. M. C. A., subject to inspection 
by government. It has never yet had a 
bad debt nor made a loan on which the 
interest has not been paid. Its Board of 
Directors is composed of men of the high- 
est Christian character. It is under com- 
plete and constant inspection by the gov- 
ernment. This bank forms the financial 
centre for Christian co-operative socie- 
ties and rural banks. 

Able young Indian college graduates of 
strong Christian character are chosen by 
the Y. M. C. A. and given a thorough 
training in agricultural schools, govern- 
ment training in conducting co-operative 
societies, 
sericulture, leather-working, and other in- 
dustries. The rural work of the Y. M. C. 
A. is based on broad foundations laid by 
the government which has done splendid 
work, but the people are conservative 
and suspicious of the government officials. 
Let us imagine a young Indian secretary, 
an English speaking college graduate, 
entering a rural field, endeavoring to lift 
the whole tone of life in a group of twenty 
surrounding villages. He makes a survey 
of the field, and prepares to form a co- 
eperative society with unlimited liability. 
The government inspector then visits the 
village, examines all their property and ac- 
counts, and approves of the amount of 
the loan to be made to them. 

First of all the old debts of the vil- 
lagers are paid off, which have been 
hanging like a millstone about their 
necks, bearing interest at from 18 to 150 
per cent., with the principal constantly 
increasing. Once the village is free, new 
loans are made which are confined strictly 
to productive investments. These must 
be approved by the committee of the vil- 
lage, every man of whom is responsible 
to the full extent of his own property; 
hence no bad loans are sanctioned. One 
man now buys a.few acres of land and 
begins a little farm. Another buys a pair 
of ploughing oxen; another gets a tiled 
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roof on his house and removes the 
thatched one, periodically subject to the 
fires which so often destroy whole vil- 
lages in the dry season. Another man 
procures one of the new type of Meston 
ploughs, a Western plough adapted to 
Indian conditions which can be pulled by 
Indian oxen. Better seeds and news ways 
of planting and cultivation, new tools, 
better implements and modern methods of 
agriculture are introduced. Freed from 
the millstone of debt and bankruptcy, 
the man is now helped to find a direct 
market for his produce and thus escape 
the intervention of the middle man. In 
a village where the people are weavers 
a new “fly-shuttle loom” is introduced and 
the people can soon treble their income. 
The Y. M. C. A. rural secretary teaches 
the people to keep their books and to 
educate their children. He teaches the 
farmers better methods of fertilizing, the 
preserving of crops and fodder; he intro- 
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company forty years and many own their own 
homes. There has never been astrike. The com- 
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duces the silo, teaches the people the 
rotation of crops and better methods of 
earing for cattle and poultry. In other 
districts, rope, fibre, and leather indus- 
tries are successfully introduced. .Co-op- 
erative societies soon teach the people 
new habits of thrift, self-help, and co- 
operation. If multiplied: in India they 
will do away with the curse of chronic 
famine. But their success does not end 
here. The co-operative society and the 
economic benefits are made the leverage 
for lifting the entire life of the village,— 
moral, social, educational, and religious. 

In the first place, people are taught 
that no loans will be advanced unless 
there is better sanitation; the filthy cess- 
pools must be filled and the village cleaned 
and made healthful. In the next place 
the society insists upon the opening of a 
village school. When the adults become 
ashamed that they cannot read or write or 
sign their own documents, night schools 
are opened for them. 

The co-operative society becomes also a 
great moral leverage. The relation of 
drink to poverty and debt is proverbial. 
The community, therefore, makes strict 
rules with regard to the sobriety of its 
members. A new moral standard is soon 
discernible. In the evening the Y. M. C. 
A. secretary gathers together the boys 
of the yillage and instructs them in 
simple, non-equipment games. Later on 
he may introduce football and volley-ball. 
The whole yillage collects in the moon- 
light to watch the children with the new 
spirit of joy and play. The elders stand 
by wistfully looking on until they finally 
plead that they also may be allowed to 
join and play the games of which they 
never heard when they passed through 
their joyless childhood. 

Lantern lectures on popular subjects and 
motion pictures are next used to open 
the eyes of these simple villagers to bet- 
ter things. The whole village will sit 
for hours in the evening with wonder 
and delight as these educational or re- 
ligious pictures are shown. But even here 
the work does not end. Take a typical 
rural worker like my friend Mannuel. He 
has buried his life out in the district 
among the people of Travancore and 
already there is a wonderful response. 
People whose ancestors had lived from 
hand to mouth as helpless coolies without 
property, unable to read or write, have 
now secured property of their own. Some 
haye doubled and trebled their incomes. 
Some haye new and better houses. Many 
women have been taught cleanliness and 
better methods of housekeeping. Fallow 
land has been brought under cultivation 
and the people delivered forever from the 
nightmare of the money-lender. This one 
man is conducting work through twenty- 


five local rural Y. M. C. A.’s which have’ 


been organized in his own district. Last 
year more than fifty Bible classes were 
held, over a thousand cottage meetings 
were conducted, and fifty-two men joined 
the church. And all this work has been 
done by one educated Indian Christian 
whose entire budget can be covered by 
five hundred shillings a year. Where in 
the world could a man find a better invest- 
ment? Here is an investment in humanity 
at compound interest. 
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Some Sermon Statistics 
The laymen review the ministers 


CARL B. WETHERELL 
(Field Secretary Laymen’s League) 

Nearly four hundred laymen in thirty- 
nine States, the District of Columbia, and 
six cities of Canada have reviewed the 
many sermons submitted by the ministers 
at the recent request of the Laymen’s 
League. Over seventy-five per cent. of 
these laymen have given most helpful 
suggestions, showing thereby the keen in- 
terest and insight our truly representa- 
tive men are showing. And, best of all, 
these very men show their eager readiness 
to “pitch in” in order to carry out their 
many ideas and hopes. Surely the signs 
show that our heretofore dominant lay- 
men are bestirring themselves. They see 
what is needed; they have the ideas 
which will bring that need about; and, 
best of all, they want “to be in on them” 
themselves. 

No definite effort was made to obtain 
data as to the occupations of the lay- 
men reviewing the sermons, but from 
hints given by their ministers or clerks, 
or from casual perusals of these laymen’s 
letterheads, some rather interesting ‘statis- 
tics were informally gathered. 

First of all, it is fine to know that 
men of the Army and Navy, returned from 
overseas service, reviewed some sermons. 
And no one need hesitate to catch the 
ideas of these. men should their criticisms 
be studied. A retired army general and 
three retired sea-captains also joined in 
review of these sermons. Responding to 
the roll-call for review were bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, insurance men, real 
estate agents, paper manufacturers, 
woolen merchants, hardware and furni- 
ture dealers, lumber dealers, and many 
others. 

Laymen of other denominations have 
read with apparently much interest and, 
we hope, much profit, these sermons. And 
let it be said here that if the thirty-five 
sermons the writer of this article has 
thus far read from any criterion, a lay- 
man not within the Unitarian ranks 
could readily learn about Unitarianism 
from these discourses, for our ministers 
have certainly made very clear, for the 
most part, “what Unitarianism means 
and what it can do, under existing condi- 
tions, to help mankind.” 

Literary men were also called upon to 
read the sermons. Among those who re- 
sponded are included librarians, and 
editors of some of this country’s best- 
known papers. Of the latter, editors of 
papers from Colorado Springs to Keene, 
N.H., have been keen enough to render 
this service. 

State and city officials have also done 
their part in this mustering of laymen 
forces for review; for instance, the State 
treasurers of California and Rhode Island, 
a city treasurer in Maine, a mayor of a 
New Hampshire city, a state attorney in 
California, judges of supreme courts in 
Wisconsin, New Hampshire, and Maine; 
and other judges in Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Men in the “World of Education” re- 
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ported with a vigor and enthusiasm most 
encouraging and enlightening. A _ presi- 
dent of a college in Colorado was enlisted, 
as well as professors at the following 
universities or colleges: Amherst, Cali- 
fornia, Meadville, Leland Stanford, Whea- 
ton, Minnesota, Girard, Nebraska, Michi- 
gan, Vermont, Wisconsin, Tufts, Reed 
College, Oregon, Cornell, Smith, Alberta, 
and McGill, Canada, and the Normal 
School at Yarmouth, Me. High School 
principals at Norton and Brighton, Mass., 
and Brattleboro, Vt., together with direc- 
tors of State Education at Albany, N.Y., 
and of the Norfolk County Agricultural 
School, Walpole, Mass., helped review the 
sermons. The assistant superintendent 
of schools at Providence, R.I., and many 
other teachers of our young people shared 
in this service. A member of an Ameri- 
canization society in a western State 


should be included with the other educa- 


tors. 
The results of this work are sure to be 


of great value in many ways, especially - 


to our ministers and to the laymen them- 
selves. No doubt many of our men have 
learned a great deal through their re- 
viewing and criticising these sermons. 
Possibly, too, they have learned that some 
sort of activity connected with their 
church life and religious thinking can go 
on, even in summer months, when, be- 
cause of some unfortunate tradition or 
opinion, so many of our churches close 
their doors. May the day come when 
men will insist on the opportunity of 
worshipping God in summer months as 
well as in winter! Another interesting 
fact from all these data is that such an 
admirable array of laymen, “drawn up 
in review,’ indicates how many truly 
representative laymen our ministers have 
in their parishes to whom they may turn. 
Not like the old adage, “Many are called, 
but few get up,’ many were called and 
many responded magnificently. 


French Senate Against Suffrage 


The bill passed by the French Chamber 
of Deputies which gave women of France 
the right to vote for members of com- 
munal and departmental assemblies has 
been reported unfavorably by the Hlectoral 
Committee of the Senate. The measure is 
therefore unlikely to pass during the pres- 
ent government. 


R-34 to be Surpassed 


What is the largest of its kind to-day 
may in these amazing times of progress be 
dwarfed to-morrow. Speaking recently at 
Newcastle, England, Brigadier-General 


Groves, R.A.F., said that very soon an 


airship of the very latest type would start 
from England for Egypt, thence to the 
Cape of Good Hope and back again to 
England. The new airship will be four 
times as large as the R-34, which has 
but recently twice crossed the Atlantic in 
safety. : ; 


service on Sunday, 
4 clock, at the First Unitarian Church, 
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Sa Alcatraz Island 
--' The National Civil Liberties Bureau, 41 


Union Square, New York City, made pub- 
lic on July 24, 1919, the following protest 
relative to the imprisonment of four con- 


‘scientious objectors in solitary confine- 


ment in underground cells in the United 
States Disciplinary a at Alcatraz 


Island : == 


The notorious “hole’ at the U.S. 
Disciplinary Barracks at Alcatraz 
Island is again in use as a place for 
solitary confinement. Four conscien- 
tious objectors have again been con- 
fined in this dungeon. The Disciplin- 
ary Barracks at Alcatraz Island is sit- . 
uated in San Francisco Bay. The 
cells in question are underground and 
approximately at water level. They 
are damp, foul, cold, and comfort- 
less. So little light penetrates to them 


‘ that one can hardly see one’s hand 


before one’s face. The prisoners must 
sleep on the concrete or stone floor 
with but two blankets to protect them 
from the damp. Moreover, the cells 
are infested with vermin and rats. 

It will be recalled that last fall 
these cells were occupied by four con-- 
scientious objectors, the three Hofer 
Brothers and one other. Of these four 
men, two subsequently died of pneu- 
monia, induced by their weakened con- 
dition. Repeated and vigorous pro- 
tests were made to the War Depart- 
ment and the use of these cells for 
places of confinement was discontinued. 
We believed that the Department at 
that time recognized that they were 
not fit places for the confinement of 
human beings no matter what their 
offence. It seems that this is no longer 
the policy of the War Department, and 
we again protest with all the earnest- 
ness at our command. It should be 
beyond question that a wise and gen- 
erous government should be able to 
find for its heretics or lawbreakers a 
place of confinement fit for human 
beings. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Rey. William Safford Jones of Newport, 


R.L., will preach at the morning service, 
10.45 o’clock, Sunday, August 17, at the 
é ‘Unitarian Church, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, minister of 
_ the First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
~ phia, Pa., will preach at the morning 
August 17, 10.45 


lanchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 


The Christian Register , 
Parish News Letters 


July at Brooklyn 


Brooxtyn, N.Y.—The Church of the 
Saviour, Rev. John H. Lathrop: This 
church held its closing service for the 
summer July 27 and Rey. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia was the speaker. 
These July services have been quite well 
attended and it has been interesting to 
note the number present from the Man- 
hattan churches. This church is quite as 
easy to reach as our Unitarian churches 
over the river, for the East- and West-Side 
subways have stations within a few blocks 
of the church. The first Sunday in Sep- 
tember Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury will 
occupy the pulpit and Rey. Mr. Lathrop 
will begin his work on September 14. 


At New Hampshire’s Capital 


Concorp, N.H.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George F. Patterson: In connection 
with the South Congregational Church 
this church is running a vacation school. 
During July it met in the chapel of the 
South Church and in August it will meet 
in the Unitarian Parish House. It is in 
charge of- Miss Gertrude Downing, the 
efficient superintendent of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school, and Miss Grace Morrill of 
the other school. This is the second year 
of this work, which has already amply 
justified itself. This year, after some- 
what of a controversy, in which was 
demonstrated the place which the Uni- 
tarian church has won in the minds of 
the people of the city, it is again repre- 
sented in the Union Park services which 
are held in the summer months. Rey. 
Mr. Patterson has preached two Sundays 
in Francestown, N.H:, and will do so 
three Sundays in August. He is working 
with Rey. H. ©. McDougall in the re- 
viving of interest in that old church, now 
near its centenary year. At Plymouth, 
N.H., a somewhat similar work is in 
progress, and Mr. Patterson preached 
there the last Sunday in July. This 
church in Concord will reopen the first 
Sunday in September. 


A Growing Missionary Church 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George B. Spurr: The 
Nashville church was organized in No- 
vember, 1916. The first minister was 
Rey. William M. Taylor, now at Chatta- 
nooga, who served from 1916 to 1918. 
Services’ were suspended for three months 
and lay-services were held ‘for one month. 
The latter were unsuccessful and on Jan- 
uary 19, 1919, Rev. George B. Spurr of 
Hingham, Mass., became minister. On his 


Ties... 797 


nucleus of 27 people remaining faithful. 
The first Sunday there was an attendance 
of 25; the next, 15; the next, 30; and the 
average soon became 40. The membership 
is now 80, including children. There are 
40 others interested, making a parish of 
120. Of these only two have any Uni- 
tarian background or tradition. The rest 
are from every faith from the Roman 
Catholic to Christian Science. Many of 
the latter have joined because dissatis- 
fied with “Science.” One rather unusual 
fact is that two-thirds of the people are 
of Southern birth. 
was formed in March with 18 members. 
This group of women have a distinct 
social as well as ecclesiastical vision. Be- 
fore it was two months old it had con- 
tributed to and become a member of the 
Tennessee Conference on Social Work, and 
also had assisted the Travellers’ Aid 
Society of Nashville. A Sunday-school 
will be started in the Fall. Fifty-three 
names of prospective scholars are already 
in hand. A library of Unitarian books 
has been started and they have been gen- 
erally used. The most popular is the one 
on “Fifty Unitarian Hymns.” The church 
also maintains a reading-room, open 
Mondays from ten until six o’clock, which 
has proved an effective means of reaching 
prospective members. The annual meet- 
ing was held May 5, and the small com- 
pany of new Unitarians obligated them- 
selves to raise $1,200 of which $1,000 is 
already in sight. There are no people of 
means, so this is eloquent of their inter- 
est in their new faith. Nashville is the 
leading educational centre of the South, 
the home of Vanderbilt University, Pea- 
body College for teachers and the Ward 
Belmont College for women. ‘There are 
many visitors constantly coming from 
many parts of the South, so that there is 
a growing list of people to whom Uni- 
tarian literature is sent regularly. The 
church worships in a centrally located 
hall, rented by the year. A real church 
building is greatly needed and would 
multiply the effectiveness of the work. A 
building fund has already been started by 
the courageous pastor. Opposition from 
orthodox sources is outspoken and belliger- 
ent. One critic charges the little church 
with harboring the infidel notion that 
Jonah was not swallowed by the whale, 
“forgetting that with God all things are 
possible.” In spite of attacks, perhaps 
partly because of them, the little group is 
growing and is looking forward with 
high hope to the autumn work. 


Personal 


Rey. Bradley Gilman’s address for the 
present is Hotel Fritz-Carlton, Boylston 


arrival he found, after careful survey, a Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


” 


Lester: “My brother’s in the Navy. 
Stack: “Is he?’ Lester: “No, Hddie.”— 
Over Here. 


“A lobster in a hurry, waiter.” “Yes, 
sir; I'll attend to you right away.’— 
Boston Transcript. 5 

The Teacher: “What is a guitar?’ Lit- 
tle Willie: “A disease of the head.” 
Johnnie Jones: “No it ain’t, either. It’s 
a lump growing on the throat.’—Re- 
formed Christian Messenger. 


The Civilian: ‘I’m surprised that you, 
a police officer, should: allow yourself to 
be held up and robbed.” The Cop: “But 
you see, sir, we were on strike when it 
happened.’’—Zion’s Advocate. 


“James,” protested the father, “what do 
you mean by boring holes into that big 
tree?” “Father, I’m a benefactor,” said 
the boy, giving his auger a few more 
vicious turns: “I’m making knot-holes in 


baseball fences for poor boys.”—Puck. 


Mistress (to cook): “Now, Bridget, I’m 
going to give a Christmas party. I sin- 
cerely hope you will make yourself gen- 
erally useful.’ Bridget (much flattered) : 
“Shure, mum, Oi’ll do my best; but [con- 
fidentially] Oi’m so sorry Oi can’t dance, 
mum.’—Glasgow Evening Times. 


Mrs. Briggs brought home a new girl 
from the intelligence-office and instructed 
her in her duties. ‘“‘And do you have to 
be called in the morning?” she asked. 
“T don’t have to be, mum,” replied the new 
girl, hopefully, “unless you jest happens 
to’ need me.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


“How nicely you have ironed these 
things, Jane,’ said the mistress, admir- 
ingly, to her maid. Then, glancing at the 
glossy linen, she continued in a tone of 
surprise, “Oh, but I see they are all your 
own.” “Yes,” replied Jane, “and I’d do 
all yours just like that if I had time.”’— 
Central Methodist Advocate. 


A Boston street car’s front sign reads 
“Dorchester,” and the side signs, “Ash- 
mont and Milton.” A nervous woman said 
to the motorman, ‘Does this car go to Dor- 
chester?” ‘Yes, lady; get right on.” 
“Are you sure it does?” “Yes, lady; get 
right on.” “But it says ‘Ashmont and 
Milton’ on the side.” “We ain’t goin’ side- 
ways, lady; get right on.”—The Summary. 


Recruiting Sergeant: “Th’ greatest life 
in the world—travel, good pay, lots 0’ 
fun, edycation—what d’ya say, young 
feller! sign up _ to-day!’ Prospective 
Recruit: ‘““Well—I'd like to, but I wanna 
think it over a bit. I’d better come back 
in a couple 0’ days an’ see you again.” 
Recruiting Sergeant: “Better make up 
yer mind now! I expect my discharge 
any day now !”—Judge. 


Into the general store of a village in 
Virginia there came one day not long ago 
a diminutive darky, who laid upon the 
counter a single egg, and said, “Boss, my 
mudder says please give her:a needle for 
dis aig.’”’ The storekeeper smiled. “Why,” 
he said, “you can get two needles for an 
egg.” “No, boss,” continued the darky, 
“my mudder don’t want no two needles; 
she says, please give me de change in 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS wORK:— 


(rz) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge Thies P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


SUMMER TOURS 


long. and short, by All Routes, including 
California, Pacific Northwest, National 
Parks, the Rockies, the Great Lakes, the 
St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay 
River, Lakes George and Champlain, etc. 
Superior ‘Travel-Service. Special Itiner- 
aries. Pullman and Hotel accommodation 
reserved in advance. 


JAPAN 


in Chrysanthemum Time. 
de Luxe leaves October 16. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister, Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Morning service at 11. Sunday, 
August 17, Prof, Kirsopp Lake, D.D., of Harvard Divinity 
School will preach. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle, During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 
begins at 10.30, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Pe 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church:is open 
week-days from g to 4, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10,30 A.M, 
Sunday, August 17, Rev. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church, Boston, will preach. Church open daily 9 to 12, 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister. Service at 11 A.M. During August 
union services with Eliot Congregational Church will be 
held in the Congregational church, Kenilworth Street. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


RES SS TS 


Important 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL _ 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-orrelated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL — 
Meadville, Pa. 
Autumn Quarter begins September 24. Travelling fel- 


lowships providing for further study at foreign” universities 
available at graduation. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Sournwortu, D.D., LL.D., President 4) 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. s ‘df 
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